
Syria—New designs for this state. 
(Illustrated from top to bottom) 

50 piastres, 1947, Silver 
25 piastres, 1947, Silver 
10 piastres, 1948, C-N 
5 piastres, 1948, C-N 
The 2 V 2 piastre was illustrated 
in April issue. —(Ralph Girolamo) 


Stories as to the scarcity of the 
1804 dollar probably will go on and 
on as long as collectors gather in 
groups of 2 to 200—and the answer 
perhaps never will be given sat¬ 
isfactorily. There is evidence to sup¬ 
port two theories—that dollars of 
1804 were thrown back into the melt¬ 
ing pot and that coins recorded as 
having been struck in 1804 actually 
were struck from dies with the date 
1803. 
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Mexico Mint Samples 

In the June issue mention was 
made of a newspaper account which 
stated that the Mexico mint would 
soon solicit silver coinage business 
thruout the world and special sam¬ 
ples were being minted for distribu¬ 
tion to foreign governments and the 
banks. 

One of the large Chicago banks re¬ 
ceived specimens of these samples or 
patterns, and thru the courtesy of 
Glenn Smedley, vice president of the 
Chicago Coin Club, we are able to 


herewith illustrate this unusual piece. 

The obverse shows a hand screw 
coining press with Mexico City mint 
mark above with legend, “Casa de 
Moneda de Mexico” (House of mon¬ 
ey of Mexico). The reverse has hand- 
scales, out of balance, as the princi¬ 
pal design. The legend is “una onza 
troy = 480 granos de plata pura” 
(one ounce troy equals 480 grains of 
pure silver). Below the scale is “Ley 
0.925” (.925 fine or same as sterling). 
To the left of the scale is “peso 
33.523 gramos.” 



London Strikes Gold for Practice 

London newspapers recently car¬ 
ried the following announcement: 

“A small coinage of not more than 
100,000 sovereigns is being under¬ 
taken by the Royal Mint in order 
that it can preserve the inherited 
knowledge and craftsmanship of 
gold coining, which requires a dif¬ 
ferent technique from coining in 
other metals, and greater precision 
in workmanship. The coins will be 
struck from existing dies and will 
consequently not be distinguishable 
in date or design from earlier issues. 
Further small mintings may take 


place from time to time for the same 
purpose. There is no question of is¬ 
suing these sovereigns for circula¬ 
tion; they will remain part of the 
gold reserves.” 


Jersey Island Commemorative 

The July issue of “Spink’s Cir¬ 
cular” illustrates a new type of 1/12 
of a shilling (penny) of Island of 
Jersey. The obverse is same as the 
1937 issue (CW 9). On the reverse 
the shield is smaller than the pre¬ 
vious issue and the date is given 
“Liberated 1945.” “Island of Jersey” 
replaces “States of Jersey.” 


SAY YOU SAW 
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DETROIT’S MONEY MUSEUM WELCOMES VISITORS 

The Money Museum of National Bank of Detroit, located at Woodward 
and Fort Streets, just two blocks from the convention hotel, is open 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., Monday through Thursday, and 10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on Friday, 
Admission is free. Special convention tours of the Museum and the new Na¬ 
tional Bank of Detroit’s main office may be arranged by telephoning WO 5-6000, 
Ext. 2442. 


A.N.A.-C.N.A. Combined Conventions 


Educational Program 


The 1962 Educational Program of the combined conventions of the 
American Numismatic Association and the Canadian Numismatic Associ¬ 
ation is scheduled for the evening of August 16, in Detroit’s Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel. Each speaker is allotted twenty minutes, with a question- 
and-answer period at the close of the talks. 

Glenn B. Smedley, Assistant to the Editor, The Numismatist, Oak 
Park, Ill., is Moderator. The speakers and their subjects are: Lt. Col. 
Jacques W. Ostiguy, Canadian Army Headquarters, Ottawa, Ont., “Three 
Great Military Orders of Early North America”; Mrs. H. G. Cole, Green¬ 
ville, S. C., “Numismatists and the Secret Service”; Charles R. Hoskins, 
Detroit, Mich., “The U. S. A. Coinage Experiments of 1907”; David F. 
Spink, London, England, “New Facts About an Old U. S. Coin.” 



Lt. Col. 

J. W. Ostiguy 


Lt. Col. Jacques W. Ostiguy, a native of Montreal, 
is a staff officer with the Directorate of Military 
Training at Canadian Army Headquarters. Born in 
1917, he was educated at Jean de Brebeuf Jesuit Col¬ 
lege in Montreal, the Royal Military College and 
Georgetown University at Washington, D. C. He 
served overseas five years during World War II and 
was a member of the Canadian Joint Staff in Wash¬ 
ington, 1947-1950. His decorations include the Distin¬ 
guished Service Order, Canadian Decoration with bar, 
Knight of Magistral Grace of the Sovereign and 
Military Order of Malta. Col. Ostiguy’s interest in 
Numismatics developed from his study of military 
history and documents, and his specialty is the mili¬ 
tary history of the French Regime in Canada. He 
collects Crusader Orders, French Royal and Imperial 
Orders, and Russian Imperial Orders. 

Mrs. H. Grady Cole, Jr. was born in Akron, Ohio, 
but at an early age moved to Atlanta, Ga., where she 
lived until her family moved to Greenville, S. C., at 
the end of 1961. She attended the University of 
Georgia, Atlanta Division, and the Atlanta Art Insti¬ 
tute for two years. In addition to being active in 
church affairs and civic and community clubs, she 
now holds a position with WFBC Television Station 
in Greenville. Lois, as she prefers to be called, is a 
member of A.N.A. and several other numismatic 
organizations, and is a past officer of Atlanta Coin 
Club. She was one of the key members of the com¬ 
mittee which produced the memorable Atlanta Con¬ 
vention last year. As one committee member said, 

“she put ‘sparkle’ into all of our meetings.” Her 
family includes husband Grady, who is with Quaker 5 ' 

State Oil Refining Corporation, and thirteen-year-old Mrs. H. Grady 
daughter Katherine. Cole, Jr. 
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Peoria District Coin Club convention, September 22-23, Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, Ill. 
General Chairman, Charles Amery, 235 E. State St., Peoria, Ill. 

Red Rose Coin Club. Fourth Anniversary coin show. Sept. 28-29, Steel Workers’ 
Union Hall, Lancaster, Pa. Show Chm. James F. Ward, 20 W. Chestnut St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Colorado-Wyoming Numismatic Association. Convention, September 28-30, Con¬ 
tinental Motel, Denver, Colo. Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Ryan, 3042 Snyder Ave., 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Penn-Ohio Fall convention. October 5-7, Pick-Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, Ohio. Gen¬ 
eral Chairman, Bill Hull, 3304 S. Meridian Rd., Youngstown, Ohio. 

North Carolina Coin Clubs Assn. Fourth annual convention, October 12-14, Queens 
Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. Chairman, William E. Hyatt, 4126 Wilkerson 
Blvd., Charlotte 8, N. C. 

Illinois Numismatic Association. Annual convention, October 13-14, Holiday Inn, 
Moline, Ill. Bourse Chairman, Buck Minor, 3230 Eleventh Ave. C., Moline, Ill. 

Middle Atlantic Numismatic Association. Tenth annual convention, October 19-21, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Arthur Sipe and Robert Ferris, Co- 
Chairmen. Secretary, Eldridge Jones, Box 6266, Washington, D. C. 

New England Numismatic Association. Convention and conference, October 19-21, 
1962, Hotel Northampton, Northampton, Mass. General Chairman, John P. 
Skribiski. Executive Secretary, Howard E. Davis, Sr., 53 Scott St., East Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Oklahoma-Kansas Numismatic Association. Fifteenth annual convention, October 
19-21, 1962, Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kans. General Chairman, Harold R. 
Fortney, 2303 E. Central, Wichita 14, Kans. 

Dearborn Coin Club. Second annual Coin-A-Rama, October 27-28, Dearborn Youth 
Center, Dearborn, Mich. General Chairman, Albert Polder, 15294 Garfield, Allen 
Park, Mich. 

California State Numismatic Assn. Thirty-first semiannual convention, Nov. 1-4, 
1962, Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach. Gen. Chm. Charles M. Johnson, 3521 Vista 
St., Long Beach 3, Cal. 

Louisiana Numismatic Assn. Fall convention, Nov. 2-4, Fontainebleau Motel, New 
Orleans. Gen. Chm. James H. Cohen, 319 Royal St., New Orleans 16, La. 

Akron Coin Club. Fall coin show, November 3-4, Tower Motor Inn, Akron, Ohio. 
General Chairman, C. Wade DeVore. Bourse Chairman, C. D. Clark, 51 Canton 
Rd., Akron 5, Ohio 

Old Fort Coin Club. Fifth annual coin show, November 3-4, Fort Wayne National 
Guard Armory. General Chairman, Victor Sandlin, 3337 Middle St., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 

Oak Park Coin Club. Sixth annual West Suburban coin exhibit, November 4, Oak 
Park Arms Hotel. Address the Club at P. O. Box 167, Oak Park, Ill. 

Michigan State Numismatic Society. Fall convention, Nov. 9-11, IMA Annex Bldg., 
Flint. Gen. Chm. Lloyd Thompson, 1515 W. Home Ave., Flint, Mich. 

Albany Numismatic Society. Capitol District coin show, Nov. 16-18, Manger Dewitt 
Clinton Hotel. Gen. Chm. E. O. B. Matthews, Box 1493, Albany, N. Y. 

Heart of America Numismatic Association. Midwest Coin convention, Nov. 23-25, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. Co-Chairmen, Ralph Bondon and Ray O. 
Lefman, 412 S. Van Brunt, Kansas City, Mo. 

Florida United Numismatists. Eighth annual FUN convention and show, January 
3-7, 1963, Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. Man’g. Dir. Harry O. Adams, 546 
Thirty-fifth Ave., N.E., St. Petersburg 4, Fla. 

Central States Numismatic Society. Twenty-First convention, April 26-28, 1963, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Gen. Chm. Mrs. Dorthy Humitsch, 1231 
West Boulevard, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 

Metropolitan New York Numismatic Assn. Convention, May 2-5, 1963, Park Shera¬ 
ton Hotel, 7th Ave. and 56th St., New York City, Sec. Edw. K. Hessberg, 151 
E. Post Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ASSOCIATION. SEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVEN¬ 
TION, DENVER, COLO. 1963. GENERAL CHAIRMAN, DANIEL H. BROWN, 1532 
BROADWAY, DENVER 2, COLO. 


Sale of Gold Coins in Austria — Ordinance No. 2/62 of the Austrian Na¬ 
tional Bank provides that foreign exchange dealers and dealers in coins are 
permitted to buy and sell in Austria, against payment in schillings, gold coins 
which are not valid as means of payment, including domestic 25-schilling 
and 100-schilling gold coins and all foreign gold coins which are no longer 
official means of payment. A private individual can now offer all gold coins 
for sale to jewelers and is no longer bound, as he has hitherto been for cer¬ 
tain types of gold coin, to offer them to the Austrian Mint and the National 
Bank or their branch offices.—International Financial News Survey, June 15,1962 
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Charles R. Hoskins, Assistant to the Director of 
the Money Museum of the National Bank of Detroit, 
became interested in coin collecting in 1949 and is 
now a member of ANA, ANS, and several other 
numismatic organizations. Hoskins was born in 
Athens, Ohio in 1936 and graduated from Culver 
Military Academy in 1954. In 1958 he received a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree from Ohio University 
and later served as a commissioned officer in the 
Army. He was employed by WTVN-TV in Columbus, 
Ohio, and WTAP-TV in Parkersburg, W. Va., before 
joining the staff of the Money Museum early in 1961. 
Currently Hoskins is examining Mint records and 
locating the papers of designers of United States 
coins since 1900. The results will be contained in a 
monograph to be entitled “Twentieth Century U. S. 
Coins and Their Designers.” 

David Flinders Spink’s second name derives from 
an ancestor, Capt. Matthews Flinders, R.N., who did 
exploration and navigational work in Australia, and 
actually gave Australia its present name. He joined 
the family firm nearly forty years ago and spent a 
few years in the antique silver department - his first 
love - and then transferred to the coin department. 

After serving in the Royal Air Force five years (over 
three were in the Far East) during the war, he spent 
most of his time in the medal department on both the 
collecting and manufacturing sides, the latter being 
concerned with making orders and medals for the 
British and many foreign and Commonwealth Gov¬ 
ernments. This and English coins remain his main 
interest, but a good deal of time goes to general 
supervision of the business as a whole, since his 
eldest brother died in 1958. David F. Spink 




Charles 
Hoskins, III 


A.N.A.-C.N.A. 1962 Convention 

The A.N.A.-C.N.A. 1962 convention in Detroit promises many outstanding 
attractions, numismatically and socially. Here in the heart of dynamic Detroit 
can be seen some internationally famous numismatic exhibits. Outstanding will 
be those of Cardinal Spellman, The Bank of Canada, 
and the Ford Museum. The world’s big name dealers 
will have bourse tables. 

^ Easy accessibility to most of Detroit’s attractions, 

. JP ffl is the keynote to the convention. Canada is only min- 
utes away. The Sheraton Cadillac is within walking 
% distance of the new Civic Center, the Money Museum 
of the National Bank of Detroit, numerous shops and 
restaurants. 

The above are just a few of the highlights. You 
will be pleased with the many planned activities wait¬ 
ing for convention visitors. 

Be sure to come. Please call on me if there is 
anything I can do to assist in your convention 
plans. 

— Earl Schill 
General Chairman 

Earl Schill _ 



The Farran Zerbe award for distinguished service will be presented to 
Lee F. Hewitt at the Detroit A.N.A. convention. 
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NOTES & QUERIES 


Australia Plans New 
Mint and New Coins 

According to newspaper reports, the 
Federal Government of Australia will 
build a new ten million dollar Mint, 
cease to use the Melbourne and Perth 
branches of the British Royal Mint, 
and change to a decimal coinage. 
While definite plans and scheduling 
of the changes have not been made 
yet, it is expected that the changeover 
will not be completed until about 1970. 

The first step in constructing the 
modern new mint at Canberra which, 
according to Federal Treasurer Holt, 
will be completed in about two years 
and be equipped for all coinage opera¬ 
tions except refining gold. Before the 
new Mint is ready for operation in 
1964, a decision will be made on 
whether to continue the present coin¬ 
age or adopt a decimal system. It 
appears most likely that, because of 
the time involved in adapting coin and 
accounting machines to the decimal 
system, the new mint will first pro¬ 
duce current denominations but with 
some changes in size, composition and 
possibly design. 

The present three penny, penny and 
half penny (ha’penny) coins are being 
produced at a loss, said Treasurer 
Holt. The new Mint probably will 
make a three penny coin of the same 
composition as the smaller denomi¬ 
nations, i.e., 97% copper, 2.5% zinc 
and .5% tin, and appreciably larger 
than its present impractical size. The 
cumbersome penny will be reduced to 
about two-thirds its present size, and 
eventually the half penny will prob¬ 
ably be discontinued. No decision has 
yet been made as to the design of the 
new size coins. 

The Mint in Sydney was opened in 
1855 and ceased operation in 1926, 
while the present operating Melbourne 
branch was opened in 1872 and the 
one at Perth in 1899. When the out¬ 
put of these branches of the Royal 
Mint could not meet demands, coins 
were obtained from London, India and 
the United States. — Clippings sent by 
C. Collier, Brisbane, Australia, from 
The Courier-Mail and the Telegraph. 

Maurice M. Gould Represents 
Israel Numismatic Society 

The Israel Numismatic Society an¬ 
nounces that Maurice M. Gould has 
been appointed Honorary Secretary of 
the Society in America, and requests 
its members here to contact him in 


connection with Society activities. He 
will accept their annual dues of $5.00, 
as well as applications for member¬ 
ship from others. Members receive 
the quarterly Israel Numismatic 
Bulletin and enjoy a 25% reduction 
on the price of its other publications. 
Four volumes of Corpus Nummorum 
Palaestinorum have been issued and 
the fifth will be published about the 
end of the year. So far three books 
in the series Numismatic Studies and 
Researches have been published. Gould 
may be contacted at Box 141, Chestnut 
Hill 67, Mass. 

First Anniversary of 

Banknote Society 

Looking upon its unusually cosmo¬ 
politan membership and its good 
fortune in attracting leading students 
and collectors of all nations in the 
paper money field as two prime assets 
on its first anniversary, the Interna¬ 
tional Banknote Society observes that 
its two hundred plus membership 
represents all six continents and twen¬ 
ty-three nations. Membership is con¬ 
centrated primarily in North America 
and Europe, while Canada, the United 
States and South Africa are repre¬ 
sented on the executive committee, 
the Society’s quarterly is published in 
England, and contributors and corre¬ 
spondents are in South and Central 
America, Asia, Australia, and behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The current magazine announces a 
competition for selection of an I.B.S. 
emblem, open also to nonmembers. 
A prize of items in the paper money 
field is anticipated. Entries should 
be directed, before August 31, to the 
founding president, Walter M. Loeb, 
M.D., 4568 East Mercer Way, Mercer 
Island, Wash. Annual dues are $3, and 
questions relating to the Society may 
be addressed to Secretary George E. 
Broughton, 919 Chamberlain Court, 
New Haven, Ind., or (in Europe) to 
Editor C. C. Narbeth, “Mayfield,” 
Kirby-road, Walton-on-Naze, Essex, 
England. 

Antislavery Token 
Brings $525 

A rare antislavery token dated 1838, 
of which only three or four are known 
to be extant, is reported to have 
brought $525 in the Warrensville 
Heights Coin Club auction conducted 
by Michael Kolman, Jr., of Federal 
Brand Enterprises in June. The half 
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sets and inks th- occasion to throw a better and much more favO^digg 
on some vas- and obscure transactions at the mint By. V o ^ il - Oolonel 
thfe numismatic public of the pertinency of inquiry into mint affans Co oue^ 
Snowden unlike the majority of office-holders—avows linnse. open > 

• complaints and frauklv acknowledges that fair criticism is not 
utr.vc-ihv of his careful consideration. The result of the interview 

f .. rv Mi everv point of view; it clears Colonel Snowden of personal asper¬ 
sion- im !y made from several quarters, honors Mr. Harzfeld by shoeing 

• h»i -h. .niter’s complaints were not altogether “much ado about nothing, 

,,,< - compliment to Numisma by the determination to publish in its 

..tun,ns a communication which would have been eagerly accepted and pub- 

u hv manv papers with a wider circulation, but not a more earnest 
to place facts pertaining to any subject discussed in their true light. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1880. 

Almost simultaneously with the September number of Numisma I reeved 
a letter friora A. Louden Snowden, of the U. S. Mint, inviting me to call upon 
him and a Word him an opportunity of presenting the facts and n,a ‘ . 

. xplanationi which would, as he thought, put a different look on the ease l 
presented i:n my correspondence as published in Numisma. 

\Iv interview with Colonel Snowden was higfcrty satisfactory. He is too 
sensible a gentleman to deny what cannot be denied, but his explanation ot 
matters has? to be taken in respectful consideration. , ..' a 

Colonel Snowden admitted that 415 metric sets of 1879 were struck, 400 
of them in 1880. The order was given by the Committee on Coinage eaily 
this year, and there being no hubs to duplicate the dies, the old dies witn 

date 1879 Mvere used. . , 

The whohe issue was against the judgment of the Director and Supermten- 
d nt. but thiey had to obey the order of the Congressional Committee, the 
d-,< « were ordered bv the committee, as were also the pieces struck there- 

r- om, and in no sense did either come within the regulations for the issue of 

pattern piec-es. The superintendent was much opposed to the issue in the 
large quantities demanded, but was powerless, as his orders came through 
the Directoi r of the Mint from the Coinage Committee. No pieces were 
issued, retained, or sold by the superintendent, nor can he or any other mint 
official be jmstlv held responsible for the issue. 

As u. the. 150 sets still in the vaults of the mint, the question arises 
whether the;y shall be melted up, as some propose, or sold to numismatists 
generally, iin the first case, collectors would he still more in the hands of 
speculators than before. I therefore suggested the sale of the sets at $15, 
and Colonel Snowden promised to support my proposition at Washington if 
uid secure the endorsement of this proposition by our lead- 
societies. or prominent numismatists, 
other point, the restrike of $20,000 worth of coins and 
1 1 Snowden emphatically denied this. He did not deny that re- 
!•: formerly issued at the mint. When his uncle, the late Mr. 

S Snowden, was Director of the Mint, some coins, patterns, and 

po ees were re-struck to exchange for other coins and medals 
needed in completing the mint collection. None of them were retained by 
tin., directo,,-. hut they were used exclusively for the purpose named. 

About l his period an old employe of the mint, a relative of one of the 
first and most valuable officers of the mint, who had charge of the dies in 
the engraver’s department, was discovered by the sales made by an erring 
son to have taken impressions from 1804 and some other dies. On this 
discoverin' vigorous efforts were put forth to recover the coins, and it is be¬ 
lieved that most, if not all, were returned and destroyed, and precautions 
were taken to prevent a re-occurrence of a like error. Several of these dies 

were destroyed, and the balance—four or five in number - were boxed and 

sealed up and placed in the director’s vault, where they remained unopened 
until the year 1868, during the Directorship of Dr. Linderman, when, under 
authority from the Treasury Department, four or live impressions were 
struck from each of the dies, which were then destroyed. Previously, Col. 
A. L. Snowden, who was then chief coiner, had all the old and experimental 
dies, numbering: over seven hundred, destroyed by fire and the sledge ham¬ 
mer, in the presence of three persons. From these dies not a single impres¬ 
sion was taken, although Colonel Snowden now deeply regrets impressions 
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THIS LIST CANCELS ALL PREVIOUS QUOTATIONS 


t&e £diton,& 0 De &&,,, 

The continuing gains in numismatic interest are steadily producing a 
wide assortment of new literature on the U.S. series, along with a lot of so- 
called magazines and newspapers, the latter in particular loaded with ads 
and little else. Two of the books to reach this desk in recent months were 
A Simplified Guide to Collecting American Coins by Hugh McCown Knight, 
and, more recently, A Century of Campaign Buttons, 1789-1889, by J. Doyle 
DeWitt. According to the jacket adorning the first named, Hugh McCown 
Knight has been a collector for over thirty years, and currently writes a coin 
column syndicated by the Chicago Sun-Times. Allegedly, he has also written 
for several stamp and coin publications. In our ignorance, we do not know 
what these latter consist of, but after looking over the Knight book, it is just 
as well. This volume consists mainly of A Complete Catalogue of United 
States Coins, which is broken down into two basic sections, one on regular 
issues, the other on proofs. Both are a poor man’s version of the Whitman 
published “Handbook” and “Guidebook,” and include quantities minted to¬ 
gether with price valuations on the same line. The two listings take up 80% 
of the book, and contribute next to nothing to even a beginner’s knowledge, 
as it should be assumed that even the youngest novice would have access to 
the Whitman publications. There is an introduction to the book by Dick 
Yeoman, which probably is the best part of it. About fifteen pages are devoted 
to “What You Should Know,” and “Unusual Facts,” neither offering consist¬ 
ing of anything very important. The errors in this $2.95 popular Guide are 
numerous, but most of them have been covered by other reviewers. Probably 
our opinion can best be summed up by the words of the review in Spink’s 
Numismatic Circular for June last, which, while hardly meant to be humor¬ 
ous, struck us that way. —“The reviewer cannot really understand why the 
usual standard American Guidebooks need any more simplification, but 
perhaps this book was specially designed for children, although no mention 
of this is made in the foreword.” 

Doubleday & Company (as they read these lines) will probably be sorry 
that they ever sent us a copy of Mr. Knight’s work for review. However, we 

1 













are glad to be able to say something about it, at least in comparison to 
Mr. DeWitt’s text. J. Doyle DeWitt has also been interested in numismatics 
for thirty years, and is presently President of Travelers, a name quite familiar 
to anyone remotely interested in insurance or to any resident of Hartford. His 
activity has been somewhat specialized, as he has limited himself to the 
numismatic mementoes of our national political campaigns. A Century of 
Campaign Buttons, as the title page indicates, is “A descriptive list of 
medalets, tokens, buttons, ferrotypes and other lapel devices relating to the 
national political campaigns in the United States from 1789 to 1889.” This 
book is all comprehensive, splendidly organized, extensively illustrated, and 
as complete as could be expected under the circumstances. In short, Mr. 
DeWitt has produced a standard work, which is, of course, the ultimate goal 
of every scientific numismatic author. The only previous book on campaign 
tokens, medalets and what not, was the famous Satterlee, published in 1862, 
and however inadequate, it was all we had. The DeWitt book is long overdue, 
and should prove a real boon to the rapidly growing number of collectors 
interested in “Politicals.” It consists of 420 pages, and only 1,000 copies were 
printed by the Travelers Press. 

Most writers on any numismatic subject tend to skip over many minute 
details, particularly in the areas of background information, historical data, 
restriking activities, numbers of copies known, previous references from sale 
catalogs, and even the names of engravers or die sinkers concerned. We have 
long felt that the “6 Pt. (type size) footnote” was the important gauge of 
reference value by which any decent numismatic book or catalog could be 
measured. As our readers well know, our public auction sale catalogs have 
long reflected this feeling. Mr. DeWitt, concurring with us, has filled his 
book with footnotes in smaller type... which, to our mind, clearly differen¬ 
tiate between a list and a reference. The latter lives long after the author, as 
American numismatic history clearly and repeatedly proves. 

J. Doyle DeWitt deserves the congratulations of everyone seriously 
interested in the science of American numismatics. The only serious objection 
anyone might have to his book is its lack of valuations or even of comparative 
rarity information. We discussed this problem with him in our office, and 
both of us came to the conclusion that too few “Politicals” have been offered 
in late years, therefore no sensible conclusions could yet be made concerning 
prices or rarity. We (while hardly in the “What is it worth?” class) would 
like to see some kind of supplementary rarity listing put together for A Cen¬ 
tury of Campaign Buttons. Ideas or contributions along this line might be sent 
to Mr. DeWitt, at 111 Stoner Drive, West Hartford, Conn. 

It doesn’t take much for us to sound off, as too many people have so 
often told us. However, it should be quite evident to anyone interested in 
U.S. coins and related fields, that we need less Guides (no offense meant to 
friend Dick Yeoman) and Introductions, and more meaty articles, booklets 
and references. Our hobby has been cursed with rehashes for over a century; 
the same mistakes are repeated, the same inane rumors and gossip com¬ 
pounded—all of it in print, to the extent that ignorance has almost become 
synonymous with the hobby. 

William F. Buckley, Jr., in his recently published Up From Liberalism, 
says that we have become a “land of lotus-eaters.” This is certainly true of 
the coin business, as it is practiced in the United States. Anyone who dissents 
from the mob, who laughs out loud when the ass at the Coin Club states a 
1913 Liberty head nickel to be worth $50,000., or who decries the madness of 
“making” late issues of minor and silver coins, is considered a crank. It is 
good form to “sell ’em what they want,” and to forget about trying to inform, 
to educate. We’re sorry... we just don’t buy it. The truth, backed up by 
concrete facts, plus a little common sense, is what we need. And the only 
way we are going to arrive at the truth, is by discussion and, if need be, by 
argument. Our hobby is being made over by the money changers—the so- 
called investors and speculators, who can be readily identified by their pander¬ 
ing of garbage and their tendency to overprice anything that they haven’t seen 
before... the last including at least 90% of the items in the American series. 
The trend is to smile at all of this... as George Sokolsky, featured writer for 
the Hearst papers, says—“The cult of ‘don’t-stick-your-neck-out’ is so much 
the fashion that the search for truth has come to be called ‘controversial,’ 
and anyone who speaks up is characterized as a ‘controversial person’ and is 
not invited to dinner.” We don’t know about the dinner end of it, but we 
invite a little controversy—a clash of views or purposes, for these pages. How 
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regional shows to overwhelm and deeply impress both young 
and old neophytes, and that the Edwin M. Hydeman (York, 

Pa.) ’04 dollar and ’13 Liberty head recently changed hands. 

The Hydeman 1804 dollar is popularly called the “Idler speci¬ 
men.” This is quite appropriate, as the coin is one of the third 
(or last category of) restrikes, made circa 1866-76 when Idler 
was a Philadelphia coin dealer with strong Mint connections. 
Eighty-five years ago, it was commonly said that Idler could 
have 1801, 02, 03 and 1804 silver dollar restrikes made to 
order, although we doubt that the chicanery was quite that 
simple. In any event, the “Idler specimen” weighs 411 grains. 

From Bill Idler it went to his son-in-law, John W. Haseltine, 
who was also a coin purveyor in the City of Brotherly Love 
during the years following the Civil War. Haseltine disposed of 
it to Wisconsin collector H. O. Granberg, who in turn made 
a deal with W. H. Woodin. “Little Willie” Woodin, later to 
become Secretary of the Treasury (an appropriate job) under 
FDR, placed the restrike in the famous W. C. Atwater collec¬ 
tion. We say “placed,” because the late Wayte Raymond invar¬ 
iably referred to Woodin as “one of the foremost dealers in 
the history of American Numismatics.” The Atwater collec¬ 
tion was obtained by B. Max Mehl (which nearly killed Ray¬ 
mond), and Mehl supposedly sold the Idler dollar for $2,875. 

A couple of years later, this proof ’04 showed up in another 
Mehl mail auction, the W. W. Neil collection, and there went 
for $3,125. The next two owners were A. J. Allen and P. A. 

Smith. From the latter, the restrike went to Mr. Hydeman. So 
much for facts about at least one coin which is usually accom¬ 
panied by myths. # # # 

Someday we hope to present all of the available information on the 1804 
silver dollars and the five known specimens of the 1913 Liberty head nickel 
to our friend ERIC P. NEWMAN of St. Louis. EPN is a human numis¬ 
matic XJnivac... he takes basic information, adds a few little known facts, 
digs a little, and comes up with the unvarnished truth, which usually pins a 
few ears back. What a job Eric could do with a grand expose of the Mint 
chicanery connected with various U.S. rarities... and how the documented 
facts and clear logic that Newman would lay on the line, would tickle a few 
gullible people we know. Eric P. Newman’s latest publication, The Secret of 
the Good Samaritan Shilling, supplemented with notes on other genuine and 
counterfeit Massachusetts silver coins, is a masterpiece of the first order. It 
contains 71 really interesting pages and 9 fine plates. The A.N.S. published 
it as No. 142 of their Numismatic Notes and Monographs, and can furnish 
copies at $3.50. • ® • 

Getting back to ’43 bronze cents: ... at a recent convention we 
saw a fake 1943 “S” bronze cent—one struck from false dies. 

The piece was a crude production that probably would not 
deceive any ten-year old boy with a magnifying glass. How¬ 
ever, in addition to WB’s genuine specimen, we hear that there 
are two other 1943 bronze cents around, excluding the Kosoff- 
Beyer piece. Both are supposed to have come from non¬ 
collectors. Not having seen them, we can’t say whether they 
are genuine or phony; but we can say that a fake can be made 
from a blank cent planchet (available for a buck or two) and 
dies made by impressing regular cents into cylinders of soft 
steel which are then case-hardened. Any good-size machine 
shop should have the cylinders and the drop press for stamping 
the design on the planchet. The biggest difficulty will be mak¬ 
ing a collar of the right size, and even that won’t be too hard. 

A false piece so made will pass all the tests so impressively 
reproduced in the ’58 A.N.A. sales catalog. PAUL FRANK¬ 
LIN, a numismatist worthy of the designation, has suggested 
that it might not pass x-ray diffraction or polarized light tests 
(compared to a 1942 bronze cent) owing to the different pres¬ 
sures and different flow patterns produced by a Mint press and 
one operated by private enterprise. 
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Better look again at that 1921 double eagle offered you at a reasonable price. 
Another Milanese forgery has appeared, this one much better than some of 
the earlier ones. The coin isn’t in as high relief as the genuine; the fields are 
irregular, and the edge letters too small, but otherwise it would pass. We saw 
this coin just once and since lost track of it, but others are probably around 
...Fakery has gone just about as low as it can go. Not only are some 
dealers (of the get-rich-quick variety) selling altered-date 1914 “D” cents 
(unaware that the date is too wide, the 4 and the D too large, and the recolor¬ 
ing job too poor to conceal the place where VDB was scraped from the 
shoulder), but they have introduced false 1916 “D” dimes and 1923 “S” 
quarters. The dimes can be spotted as the real ones have the same mintmark 
punch as the 1917 “D”, and the quarters quickly identified, as the 1928 “S” 
coins the fakes are made from have date recessed—a feature that began in 
1925. Finally, somebody’s latest exploit is a fake 1864 L cent. This one was 
made by tooling an L onto a regular bronze 1864. Naturally, it doesn’t have 
the pointed bust of the genuine, and the L is crude and too high on the 
ribbon. It could only have one purpose—to swindle some youngster of his 
hard-earned money as a “rarity.” 

» e • 

JOHN FORD, the tireless exponent of, and a bug on, Western 
Numismatic Americana, is hardly a beginner in U. S. Terri¬ 
torial gold or Pioneer rarities. Eighteen years ago this fall, 
young collector Ford spotted an advertisement in the Stamp 
& Coin pages of The New York Times offering a J. J. Conway 
Quarter Eagle for sale. Beating all of New York’s dealers and 
collectors to the rarity with a well worded wire, he ended up 
buying the coin for a premium book price of around $500. 
However, operating with borrowed money (and who wouldn’t 
have been in 1941), Ford had to turn the Conway over quick¬ 
ly, and ended up selling it for a modest profit to collector 
F. C. C. Boyd. Fred Boyd, a very few years later, sold the piece 
to the Numismatic Gallery, and made a fair return on his 
investment, netting about Three Thousand dollars over the 
purchase price. This transaction first brought John Ford and 
F. C. C. Boyd together, and in recent years, both numismatists 
used to kid each other over their first deal. In fact, in 1954, 

Boyd gave JJF back his original check tended in payment for 
the coin, which “El Fordo” jealously guards as a prized me¬ 
mento. This story ends with the note that the late F. C. C. Boyd 
made up to John Ford many, many times over the bargain that 
he received when he was the “big gun” in the market and Ford 
a young man with little experience. 

o e o 

Rumor has it that J. OFIVER AMOS, publisher of a stamp collector’s weekly 
newspaper of tabloid format, having a circulation of 68,000 copies weekly, 
is considering entering the numismatic field with a similar publication. This 
intelligence would hardly be earth shattering, except that capable DICK 
JOHNSON of Kansas City, Kans., currently Classified Ad Manager of The 
Kansas City Kansan, might end up as editor of the Amos weekly. At least he 
is being considered for the job. If Dick does head up a weekly newspaper 
devoted to coins and such, the coin world will get a pleasant surprise. John¬ 
son has some ideas about editorial matter and advertising, which will keep 

copies of the weekly from immediate deposit in a subscriber’s wastebasket_ 

the quick fate of practically everything printed on newsprint that this writer 
receives. • @ © 

It is very hard for present day collectors, or even those who 
joined the hobby as far back as 1952, to understand how hard 
Pioneer gold was to sell in 1941. The late Charles Green of 
Chicago, spent most of that year trying to sell the extraordi¬ 
narily rare 1855 Wass, Molitor Double Eagle with large head 
for $2,000., although he was willing to take considerably less. 
However, Charlie did move a Very Fine Wass, Molitor Fifty 
Dollar slug for $575., then the going price. A Fine Norris, Grieg 
& Norris Half Eagle sold for $45.; beautiful EF Bechtler Half 
Eagles were offered at $40.; and Mormon Half Eagles were 
priced from $49.50 for F-VF, to $110. for brilliant Unc. U.S. 
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669 1837. N-13. Plain hair cord, large letters. More or less EF, consid¬ 
erable lustre; traces of faded mint color. 

670 1837. N-l 1. Beaded hair cord, small letters. AU-50 or thereabouts, 
frosty medium brown apparently faded from mint color. A few bag 
marks, none worth detailed description. 

671 1837. N-12. Same type; 8 and F recut. VG, evenly worn, everything 
clear. Thoroughly acceptable example of this R-6 item. 

672 1838. N-12. VG, dark. Rare, probably high R-5. Also, 1830 N-l, 
1835 N-16 (?). Fine, dark; the latter nearer to VF but rough, the 
former rather flatly struck in centers as usual. 3 Pcs. 

673 1839. N-4. Silly head. Fine, bold. Popular type coin. 

674 1843. N-4. Obv. of '42, rev. of ’44. About Fine, reverse better than 
obverse; clean. 

675 1843. N-6. Type of ’44. VG. Also, 1844/81. N-2. About Fine. Type 
coins. 2 Pcs. 

676 1843. Unlisted. Type of ’42. Obv. N-12, early state; rev. with die 
file marks over Nl and ERI (faintly). Same variety as lot 917 of our 
Ryder sale. Just Fine. RR. 

677 1848. N-l. State b. About VF. Very rare, a high R-6; this die state 
markedly rarer than state a. 

678 1848. N-9. About Unc., pale brown with natural silvery overtones; 
this color evidently faded from original mint, as there is consider¬ 
able mint frost. Early state of reverse cracks. Attractive. 

679 1852. N-3. So-so Unc., obverse iridescent light olive with dashes of 
original red, reverse mint red and olive with some darkening at 
lower left. 

680 1853. Obv. N-13, rev. N-15, with the dot on base of N in CENT as 
on all examples seen of that number. Unc., mostly original mint red, 
darkening here and there. First we have seen of this muling. 

681 1853. Obv. N-27, late state, with a crack from left base of 1 to 
denticle; rev. same as N-15. Light brown Unc., dashes of mint red. 
Nice. Likewise the first seen. 

682 1854. N-8. Light brown Unc., traces of original red here and there, 
mostly on reverse. Somewhat bag marked, but not seroiusly. 

683 1856. N-2. Slanting 5. Brown Unc., appreciable mint red, more on 
reverse than on obverse; distinct bluish overtones. Nice. 

684 Wholesale Late Dates. 1816-1855; all dates represented except 
1821, 23, 40. About Good to Fine or better. Definitely not the usual 
junk lot, as 83 are dated between 1816 and 1839. 132 Pcs. 

685 Blank planchet. Intended for a cent of the 1835-39 period; second 
process, with narrow raised (upset) rim. Has a “pinch” at one point 
on rim, which almost becomes a mint clip. VF, somewhat bag 
marked and lightly scratched. Rarer than the later type, which 
follows. 

686 Another, intended for a cent of the 1844-57 period; second process, 
with quite wide raised rim. Fine or so; likewise bag marked. 

687 Flying Eagle Cents. 1857. Good to VG. 3 Pcs. 

688 1858. Large letters. Fine or so. 

689 Duplicates. 1857 (2), 58 LL, 58 SL (4). Average About Good, a 
couple banged up or rough. 7 Pcs. 

690 Copper-Nickel Indian Cents. 1859, 1863. Fine, dark patina, and 
VF. 2 Pcs. 

691 Another 1863, this one with an extremely heavy die break at bottom 
of reverse, about 11mm x 3mm, covering ribbon ends, arrow butt 
and stem. EF. Unusual, to say the least. 

692 Duplicates. 1859 (4), 60 (2), 62 (3), 63 (9), 64. Fair to VG, a few 
rough, corroded or banged up. 19 Pcs. 

693 Bronze Indian Cents. 1870. Just about Good, clear date. 

694 1879. Mostly red Unc., beginning to tone down. 

695 1884. EF plus, considerable mint red on reverse; obverse somewhat 
iridescent and lustrous. 

696 1887. Red Unc., a few of the usual small spots. 

697 1891. Brown Unc., traces of original red on reverse; iridescent, 
frosty. A few small spots on face. 

698 1897. Red and light olive Unc., somewhat faded. 

699 1903. Iridescent bluish-olive Unc., traces of mint red. Nice! 
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700 1904. Similar to last; reverse not as nice, though with still more 
red. 

701 1905. Red Unc., reverse deeper red with a couple of small spots. 

702 Another 1905. Brighter red Unc., reverse a trifle specky. 

703 A third 1905. Red and brown Unc., reverse brighter than obverse. 

704 1906. Bright red Unc., a somewhat discolored area in upper half 
of obverse. 

705 Another 1906. Iridescent bluish-olive Unc., not as sharply struck 
as last; small reverse stain. 

706 1907. Pale brown Unc., somewhat iridescent; the color faded from 
mint red. Similar strike to preceding. 

707 Remainders. 1864 Bronze (6), 65 (4), 66, 67, 68, 75, 79. Two or 
three of the 1864's and one '65 will rate Good; the rest Fair, some 
rough, banged up or corroded. 15 Pcs. 

708 1893, 1901 (3), 03 (3), 06 (2), 07, 08 (2). VF to AU, average 
almost EF; some with mint lustre. Worth a decent price. 12 Pcs. 

709 Wholesale lot. Common dates, 1880 to 1909 inclusive. All dates 
represented; there are four 1885's, Good (one bent, two banged up), 
one 1884, one 1886, no “S" mints. The vast majority are dated in 
the 1890’s. Fair to Fine, the usual grade for this type material; but 
worth more than average, partly because of the 1885's, partly be¬ 
cause of the preponderance of coins in the nineties, which includes 
a sizable number of 1892’s and 94's. 488 Pcs. 

710 Lincoln Cents. 1909. VDB. Brilliant (1), faded red to brown (3) Unc. 
4 Pcs. 

711 1909. Unc. First red, second a more brassy color, evidently cleaned. 

2 Pcs. 

712 1909 “S”. Somewhat iridescent light brown Unc., faint traces of 
mint red. Record of $28. in a recent Pennsylvania auction!! 

713 1917 “D”, 19 “S”, 26 “D”. Though these were marked “Unc.,” 
they do not quite make the grade. Traces of mint color on the first 
two. 3 Pcs. 

714 1921 “S”. Brilliant Unc., full original color; a rather weak strike, 
particularly on reverse, but without a trace of wear or rubbing. 

715 1922 “D”. The mintmark so faint as to be almost invisible. VF 
or better for this weakly struck coin; traces of lustre. 

716 Three more; Fine or so for the coins. Same dies, same kind of 
strike. 3 Pcs. 

717 Six more. Good to VG. Same dies, same strikes. 6 Pcs. 

718 1923 “S”. Somewhat faded red Unc., fairly sharp strike; natural 
frost. Without evidence of cleaning or mishandling of any sort. One 
of the best we have handled. Allegedly has brought its full 13th 
Edition Guidebook valuation. 

719 1929 “D”, 1930. Unc. First somewhat dull, faded from original red, 
and spotty; second mostly red, toning down and fingermarked on 
reverse. 2 Pcs. 

720 1931. Bright red Unc., specky; reverse toning down a little. 

721 1931 “S”. Fine. Less often seen so than in Unc. 

722 1932, 33, 34. EF/AU, spotty; AU, spotty; Unc., light brown and red. 

3 Pcs. 

723 1932 “D”. Somewhat faded red Unc. Nice, especially the reverse. 

724 1934, 1939 “D”. Unc., first brilliant with two obv. spots, second 
brown and red. 2 Pcs. 

725 1943. Unc., mostly brilliant, a few fingermarked, none corroded. 
19 Pcs. 

726 1943 “D”. Half roll Unc., about like the last in quality. 25 Pcs. 

727 Two Cent Pieces. 1864 L. Motto, 1865. EF-AU, somewhat lustrous. 
2 Pcs. 

728 1864. VF to EF. 3 Pcs. 

729 1855. Similar grades. 4 Pcs. 

730 1868, 1869. Good plus, VG or better. Part of WE visible on latter. 
2 Pcs. 

731 Duplicates. 1864 (4), 65 (6), 67 (2), 68 (2), 69. Average Good. 
15 Pcs. 

732 Blue plastic holder for a set of 2c pieces, inscribed UNITED STATES 
TWO CENT PIECES. Excellent condition. 
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— GEORGE III. 1798. Guinea. Laureate head. Rev. Spade shaped arms. F-217. EF, bright. 

$17.50 

— Similar. 1797. Vz Guinea. F-218. Not quite Ex. Fine $11.75 

— WILLIAM IV. 1831. Vz Pound. Pattern; plain edge. Brilliant, cleaned Proof. Rare. 

$44.50 

— VICTORIA. 1892. Vz Pound. Jubilee bust. Rev. Arms. F-248. Abt. Unc., bright $8.75 

— EDWARD VII. 1902. Coronation medal. Busts of Edward, Alexandra. 31mm. Abt. 

Perfect . $37.50 

Greece. GEORGE I. 1884. 20 Drachmae. Old head. Rev. Arms. F-9. Very Fine $13.75 
Guatemala. 1824. Vz Escudo. Sun, Peaks. Rev. Tree. F-30. Abt. Unc. Unusually nice! 

$10.75 

— 1926. 20 Quetzals. Quetzal on column. Rev. Arms. F-47. EF-AU. In demand $98.50 

— Similar. 10 Quetzals. F-48. Extremely Fine or better $58.50 

Holland. 1752. Ducat. Knight standing. Rev. Ornamented tablet. F-86. EF, but bent. $7.50 
Hungary. CHARLES VI. 1740. Va Ducat. Ruler stdg. Rev. Madonna. F-67. EF. Lists $25.00 

$6.75 

Hyderabad. MIR MAHBUB ALI KHAN. (1883) Mohur. Arabic legend on each side. F-l. 

Unc. $29.50 

India. VICTORIA. 1841. Mohur. Head I. Rev. Lion, palm tree. EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
F-3. Brilliant, unusually sharp Proof, cleaned. Very much underrated!. $52.50 

— 1862. Mohur. Bust I. with thin face. VICTORIA QUEEN. Rev. Value. F-4. VF, impaired. 

$ 20.00 

Korea. 1906, 1908. 10, 5 Won. Dragon. Rev. Value within wreath. F-2, 3. Abt. Unc. and 
strictly Mint State. A seldom offered pair; Friedberg at $350.00, $300.00. 2 Pcs. 

$475.00 

Liechtenstein. FRANZ JOSEPH II. 1946. 20, 10 Franken. Head. Rev. Arms. F-16. 17. 


Brilliant Unc. pair. 2 Pcs. $33.50 

— Similar. 1956. 50, 25 Franken. Conjoined heads of the Prince and Princess. Rev. 

Arms. F-19, 20. Brilliant, perfect Unc. In original case as issued. 2 Pcs.$49.50 

Madras. Circa 1800. “Star” Pagoda. Vishnu stdg. Rev. Star. F-5. VF, crude. Odd! $16.50 


Mex'co. PHILIP V. 1735. Escudo. Bust r. Rev. Arms. F-8. Abt. VF. Rare; underrated $28.50 

— Similar. 1736. 4 Escudos. F-6. Very Fine. Attractive and exceptionally rare $175.00 

—• CHARLES III. 1762. Escudo. Large bust. Rev. Plain, crowned arms. F-29. Fine, imp. 

$23.50 

— CHARLES IV. 1805. Escudo. Bust r. Rev. Arms. F-43. Abt. EF, lustrous. Underpriced. 

$17.50 

— FERDINAND VII. 1810. 8 Escudos. Large armored bust. Rev. Arms. F-44. Choice Unc. 

$112.50 

— Similar. 1820. 8 Escudos. Laureate head. Rev. Arms. F49. EF plus, lustrous. . $89.50 

— Similar. 1815. Vz Escudo. F-54. Ex. Fine. Exquisite ‘‘gold dollar size” coin. $9.50 

— 1845. Vz Escudo. Guanaxuato. P.M. Hand with cap, over book Rev. Eagle. F-lll. EF. 

$9.00 

— 1860. 8 Escudos. Zacatecas. M.O. As last. F-72. Abt. Unc., brilliant. V. Scarce so. 

$87.50 

Mogul Emperors. (Hindustan). AKBAR, 1556-1605. (1580) Mohur. Square. F-l 1. EF $27.50 
Mysore. KRISHNA WODEYAR, 1799-1868. Undated Pagoda. Siva, Parvati seated. F-9. 

Unc.$11.50 

Netherlands. WILHELMINA. 1911, 1912. 10 Guilders. Small, older head with coronet. 
Rev. Arms. F-22. Abt. Unc., lustrous.ea. $14.50 

— Similar. 1912. 5 Guilders. F-23. Ex. Fine. Only year of issue..ea. $10.75 

— 1925, 1932. 10 Guilders. Mature head. Rev. Arms. F-24, Abt. Unc. Nice!, ea. $11.50 
Persia. M’JZAFFAREDIN, 1896-1907. 2 Tomans. Uniformed bust. F-61. EF. Lists at $40.00. 

$22.50 

— Similar. 1904. 2 Tomans. Birthday commemorative. F-65. EF. Heavier, rarer coin. 

$29.50 

— AHMED, 1909-1925. Toman. Bust with plumed hat. Rev. Legend. F-85. EF.; proof-like. 

$11.75 

— RIZA KHAN PAHLEVI, 1925-1941. 2 Pahlevi. Bust with plumed hat. F-97. Unc. $12.75 

— MOHAMMED RIZA PAHLEVI, 1942-. Vz Pahlevi. Lion. Rev. Legend. F-102. Unc. $10.75 
Peru. FERDINAND VII. 1810. Escundo. Bust in uniform. Rev. Arms. F-46, Fine to VF ; obv. 

weak as struck. Minor flan clip at top. Very rare, lists at $125.00.$34.50 

Poland. 1925. 20 Zloty. Bust of Boleslaus. Rev. Eagle. F-40. Unc. In demand!. . $40.00 
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Portugal. JOHN V. 1730. 400 Reis. Cross. Rev. Crown over name. F-76. Abt. EF. Cute F 

$6.50 

— Similar. 1744. V 2 Escudo. No mm. Head r. Rev. Arms, no legend. F-71. Abt. VF. $6.00 
Prussia. WILLIAM I. 1873. 20 Marks. “B” mm. Head r. First rev. F-66. Very Fine. $13.50 

— FREDERICK III. 1888. 20 Marks. “A” mm. Head r. Second rev. F-80. EF. Only year. 

$17.50 

— WILLIAM II. 1909. 20 Marks. “A” mm. Head r. Third rev. F-83. Choice Unc.$13.75 

Russia. NICHOLAS I. 1840. 5 Roubles. Eagle. Rev. Value and date. F-114. EF, rim nick. 

$22.50 

— ALEXANDER III. 1888, 1892. 5 Roubles. Head r. Rev. Eagle. F-125. VF or so ea. $19.75 

— NICHOLAS II. 1898, 1899, 1900. 5 Roubles. Head I. Rev. Eagle F-133. VF average. 

ea. $9.75 

— Another. 1902. 5 Roubles. Brilliant, “gem” Uncirculated. Hard to find so!. $12.50 
Salvador. 1892. 20 Pesos. Liberty head. Rev. Arms. F-l. Abt. EF, lustrous. Very rare. 

$297.50 

— Similar. 10 Pesos. F-2. Equal to last, and almost as rare.$177.50 

— Similar. 2Vz Pesos. F-4. Just about full Mint State. Very popular . $69.50 

South India. Kadambas of Northen Mysore. 12th or 13th Cent. “Lotus” Tanka. VF; crude. 

$16.75 

Spain. FERDINAND V and ISABELLA I. n. d. (1476-1516) 2 Excelentes. “S” mm. Crowned 
busts facing each other. Rev. Arms on eagle. F-21. VF plus; obtained as Ex. Fine. 
Popular! .$67.50 

— CHARLES III. 1772, 86, 88. V 2 Escudo. Madrid. F-110. Fine. “Gold dollar size.” 

ea. $6.00 

— Similar. 1788. 4 Escudos. Madrid. Older bust. Rev. Arms. F-104. Very Fine. Rare. 

$48.50 

— FERDINAND VII. 1817. V 2 Escudo. Madrid. F-134. VF, cleaned. Only year of issue. $8.75 

— ISABELLA II. 1859. 100 Reals. Draped, laureate bust. Rev. Arms in palms. F-145. EF. 

$14.50 

— Similar. 1863. 40 Reals. F-146. Strictly Very Fine.$8.75 

— Similar. 1865. 2 Escudos. Rev. Draped arms. F-152. VF plus. Only year of issue $7.50 

— Similar. 1868. 10 Escudos. As last. F-150. EF; lustrous, proof-like surface . $15.50 

— Similar. 1868. 4 Escudos. Same type. F-151. Abt. Very Fine. Lists at $17.50 $8.25 

— ALFONSO XII. 1880. 25 Pesetas. Young head. Rev. Arms. F-156. AU, much lustre. 

$15.75 

Sultans of Delhi. MOHAMMED III. 1326. Mohur. Indian leg. on each side. F-19. VF. $22.50 
Transylvania. Platinum medal of Maria Theresa. Draped bust r. Rev. legend: LEGES/- 
METALLURGICAE / IN / TRANSILVANIA / RESTITUTAE / MDCCXLVII. 26 mm. Proof-like 

Marked $95.00 . $67.50 

Tunis. (French Protectorate of) 1892. 20 Francs. Arab legend in wreath. Rev. French 
name, value and date. F-12. Close to Unc., but with minor obv. rim bruise . $15.00 

Turkey. MOHAMMED V. (1912). 500 Piastres. Toughra and regnal date. Rev. Legend and 

accession date 1327. Very Fine. Large heavy piece .$89.50 

Vatican City. PIUS XL 1936. 100 Lire. Bust r. Rev. Christ stdg. F-281. Unc. $16.50 

Venice. CHRISTOFORO MORO, 1462-71. Ducat. Doge kneeling. Rev. Christ. F-20. VF. 

$17.50 

—■ ANDREA GRITTI, 1523-39. Scudo d’oro. Cross. Rev. Lion in shield. F-228. EF, bent. 

$13.75 

ATTRACTIVELY PRICED BYZANTINE GOLD COINS 

Byzantine Empire. ARCADIUS. Ruled 383-408 A.D. Solidus; struck at Milan. Ex. Fine. 

$28.50 

— ROMANUS I & CHRISTOPHORUS. Ruled 921-927 A.D. Solidus. B.M.C. 35. VF; bent 

a bit at top edge. Not as bad as our description sounds, and a really rare coin. Cost 
$50.00 .$32.50 

— CONSTANTINE VII & ROMANUS II. Ruled 945-959 A.D. Solidus. B.M.C. 60. Abt. EF; 
splendid, highly detailed and quite delicate die work. Worthy of the finest cabinet. 

— CONSTANTINE VIII. Ruled 1025-1028 A.D. Solidus. B.M.C. 3. Broad flan. Fine^'s^ 

$22.50 

— ROMANUS III. Ruled 1028-1034 A.D. Solidus. B.M.C. 1. Similar to last; scarcer $24.50 

— ROMANUS IV, EUDOCIA, MICHAEL VII, CONSTANTINE & ANDRONICUS. Ruled 1067-1071 

A.D. Cupped Solidus. Fine or so. Interesting!. $17.50 
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In past years all dies used for the gold, silver 
and copper coins were retained at the Mint, and 
accumulated in a room devoted to this purpose. 
No rule forbidding theif use after the year for 
which they were made had been formulated, 
hence it was quite natural, when a demand for 
scarce dates sprung up with the collecting mania, 
some thirty years ago, that advantage of this lax 
system should have been taken by a clique of 
unscrupulous dealers, aided and abetted by 
dtoegfetlefts Mint officials. The result was a sur¬ 
reptitious issue of a number of rare coins, struck 
from the original dies, among them several 1804 
dollars, 1837 quarter doUara, 1804 and 1833 cents, 
half cents in the 40s, etc., ail of which eventually 
found their way, for a consideration, ihto the 
, cabinets of the collectors x>f the period. This 
. nefarious practice finally caused considerable un- 
; favorable comment, if not scandal, and, after a 
| congressional investigation, all the dies which had 
been preserved were canceled and destroyed 
| before a committee appointed for the purpose, 
and it was decided and ordered that in the future 
all dies prepared or used at the Mint should be 
canceled and destroyed at the end of each year, 
thus forever preventing the recurrence of such a 
condemnable practice. 

The only exception to this rule is now in the 
case of dies of medals - struck by order of Con¬ 
gress, of presidential and private medals, of which 
copies can always be obtained by any one apply¬ 
ing for them, on payment of a fixed price. The 
Mint also sells to collectors and visitors, during 
the year of coinage only, specimens or sets of the 
gold, silver, nickel and copper coins in proof con- 
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sets and takes the occasion to throw a better and much more favorable light 
on some past and obscure transactions at the mint. By his concession to 
the numismatic public of the pertinency of inquiry into mint affairs, Colonel 
Snowden—unlike the majority of office-holders—avows himself open to 
legitimate complaints, and frankly acknowledges that fair criticism is not 
unworthy of his careful consideration. The result of the interview is satis¬ 
factory in every point of view; it clears Colonel Snowden of personal asper¬ 
sions lately made from several quarters, honors Mr. Harzfeld by showing 
that the latter’s complaints were not altogether “much ado about nothing,” 
and is a compliment to Numisma by the determination to publish in its 
columns a communication which would have been eagerly accepted and pub¬ 
lished by many papers with a wider circulation, but not a more earnest 
desire to place facts pertaining to any subject discussed in their true light. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1880. 

Almost simultaneously with the September number of Numisma I received 
a letter from A. Louden Snowden, of the U. S. Mint, inviting me to call upon 
him and afford him an opportunity of presenting the facts and making some 
explanation which would, as he thought, put a different look on the case I 
presented in my correspondence as published in Numisma. 

My interview ■with Colonel Snowden was highly satisfactory. He is too 
sensible a gentleman to deny what cannot be denied, but his explanation of 
matters has to be taken in respectful consideration. 

Colonel Snowden admitted that 415 metric sets of 1879 w’ere struck, 400 
of them in 18 80. The order was given by the Committee on Coinage early 
this year, and there being no hubs to duplicate the dies, the old dies with 
date 1879 were used. 


The whole issue was against the judgment of the Director and Superinten¬ 
dent, but they had to obey the order of the Congressional Committee. The 
dies were ordered by the committee, as were also the pieces struck there¬ 
from, and in no sense did either come within the regulations for the issue of 
pattern pieces. The superintendent was much opposed to the issue in the 
large quantities demanded, but was powerless, as his orders came through 
the Director of the Mint from the Coinage Committee. No pieces were 
issued, retained, or sold by the superintendent, nor can he or any other mint 
official be justly held responsible for the issue. 

As to the 150 sets still in the vaults of the mint, the question arises 
whether they shall be melted up, as some propose, or sold to numismatists 
generally. In the first case, collectors would be still more in the hands of 
speculators than before. I therefore suggested the sale of the sets at $15, 
and Colonel Snowden promised to support my proposition at Washington if 
I on my part would secure the endorsement of this proposition by our lead¬ 
ing numismatic societies, or prominent numismatists. 

Coming to the other point, the restrike of $20,000 worth of coins and 
patterns. Mr. Snowden emphatically denied this. He did not deny that re- 
•tnkes were formerly issued at the mint. When his uncle, the late Mr. 
Jst.'.os Ross Snowden, was Director of the Mint, some coins, patterns, and 
experiment pieces were re-struck to exchange for other coins and medals 
iiv-t-«led in completing the mint collection. None of them were retained by 
th> director, but they were used exclusively for the purpose named. 

About this period an old employe of the mint, a relative of one of the 
flr»j and most valuable officers of the mint, who had charge of the dies in 
the engraver’s department, was discovered by the sales made by an erring 
son to have taken impressions from 1804 and some other dies On this 
discoverey vigorous efforts were put forth to recover the coins, and it is be- 
lievf-d that most, if not all. were returned and destroyed, and precautions 
were taken to prevent a re-occurrence of a like error. Several of these dies 
were destroyed, and the balance—four or five in number—were boxed and 
seated up and placed in the director’s vault, where they remained unopened 
until the year 1868. during the Directorship of Dr. Linderman. when under 
authority from the Treasury Department, four or five impressions were 
struck from each of the dies, which were then destroyed. Previously Col 
A L Snowden, who was then chief coiner, had all the old and experimental 
dte« numbering over seven hundred, destroyed by fire and the sledge ham- 
m*r. in the presence of three persons. Prom these dies not a single impres¬ 
sion was taken, although Colonel Snowden now deeply regrets impressions 
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from some were not had for the ft!- int Cabinet, as among the dies were some 
by Gobrecht, from which no known impression is in existence. 

“I have been,” says Colonel Snowden, “connected with the mint since my 
boyhood, and value its well-being and honor, and I-would not now nor have 
I ever participated in anything calculated to bring discredit upon the insti¬ 
tution. I have always felt an interest in assisting legitimate coin collectors, 
but have constantly resisted favoritism. What I have done in the matter of 
destroying all dies of all previous years was in their interest—to prevent 
their improper use in the future. There are no dies now in the ftlint dated 
previous to 1880 except the metric and Stella and goloid dies of 1879, which 
are held subject to the orders of the Committee on Coinage. I am not only 
always open to suggestions but would invite expressions of opinions from all 
respectable numismatists. 

If you have any complaints to make or suggestions to submit, come to me 
and you will always receive a respectful hearing.” 

I cheerfully accept the explanations of Colonel Snowden and believe them 
to be frank and full. 

I may soon have occasion to take him at his word, in relation to the earlier 
issues of uncirculated halves, quarters, and dimes, over which there was so 
much trouble last year, from the action of certain persons, who by improper 
representations imposed upon the mint authorities and speculated on the 
result. I would here suggest to Mr. Snowden the propriety of issuing proof 
$1 and $3 gold pieces and charge a proportionate profit to cover the expense. 
Not every one can afford to buy a full gold set. 

In concluding I want to say the following 1 do not want to be under¬ 
stood that the coin business should be conducted on a sentimental basis. If 
a man, may he be connected with the mint or not, owns coins, he has the 
right to sell them as best he can. I object only to fraud and untruth. 

As to the remarks in A. M. Smith’s Guide, they have absolutely no bearing 
to the matter. Constitution, and law, are one thing, and the rules governing 
the mint quite another. And the idea that patterns should not be sold or 
presented at all is not in accordance with the usage of civilized countries or 
with the true interests of numismatics. 


S. K. HARZFELD. 



By Our New YoHt 
Correspondent 


Numismatic 



About the time we were writing our article last month we heard rumors 
that the position of assistant curator of theAmerican Numismatic Society, 
formerly held by Robert Robertson, was to be filled by William L. Clark. 
As a collector of all kinds of coins Mr. Clark always was able to make a 
large exhibit at meetings of the Bronx Coin Club, of which he is a member. 
Unlike many other collectors, he was able to tell much about the history of 
the coins he exhibited. Usually Bill, as his fellow collectors call him, ap¬ 
propriated an entire table for his exhibit, showing coins of as many different 
countries as other members would show coins of all countries. We suspect 
he has his private museum and has been practicing being its curator as 
preparation for his new position. As a young numismatist Mr. Clark will 
take but little time in familiarizing himself with his new work. 

When we called at Stack’s lost month on the day after we received noticp 
that they were ready to distribute the 19 37 Arkansas half dollars with the 
original reverse, our attention was called to two large packages of letter# 
which were sent by air mail from North Dakota. They were in different 
kinds of envelopes, had different addresses and were written by differec f 
people. With only two old-time collectors in North Dakota in 



few new ones since then, the volume of mail was surprising, as was alao 


fact that money orders had consecutive numbers. Mr. Stack 


out as one of the difficulties of a distributor, but we have heard that 58. 
for a set was the cause of a lot of headaches for collectors. 
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SEMIOFFICIAL RESTRIKES OF THE PHILADELPHIA MINT 

By WALTER BREEN, New York City, New York , 

I believe that the following letter is seif-expianatoryasshowing just 
when J. R. Snowden began to make restrikes on ^s own authority ^ ^ 
with semiofficial status. This was perhaps felt to e 1858. The 

Snowden after the affair of the plain-edged 1804 dollars in 
letter exists in the form of a draft in Snowden s scrip 2 1 Vol 18, 

Correspondence File, and as a press copy of an A.L.b. as no. _ ' 
LETTERS MINT & BRANCHES, both copies - identical m 
in Record Group 104, Treasury Section, National Archives WastangtM 
25, D. C. I have not attempted to reproduce the original mag , 
Snowden’s left margins slope markedly in so that the lines of a letter 
rarely have more than half the words in the first lines. The text follow 
verbatim. 


Mint of the United States, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22, 1859. 


Sir, 


We are daily pressed upon, by Collectors of Corns from all parts of 

the Country either by letter or in person for specimens of pattern p^ece 

of coin, and rare types. A few of these having been j" e ^7 at eX cSive 
-some of them got into the hands of dealers and are soldat exicess 
prices. I propose, with your approbation, to check this traffic md at the 
same time to gratify a taste which has lately greatly ^creat'd1 in .Wm 
country, and seems to be increasing every day namely, by 
of each kind and affixing a price to them, so that the profits may enu 
to the benefit of the Mint Cabinet of Coins and ores which is the prop 
erty of the U. States; an exact account of which will be kept and ren 
dered to the Department. 


I have the honor to be 
with great respect, 

Your faithful servant 
James Ross Snowden 
Director of the Mint. 

Hon. — Howell Cobb 
Sec. - of the Treasury 
Washington City 


As far as I know no reply from the Treasury Department exists, and 
possibly none was ever received in writing. Nor do any of the “exact 
accounts” Snowden refers to survive in the Archives. It is doubtful if 
any were made up. 

In the same box with the Snowden letter reproduced above’there is 
a letter from an early N. Y. collector, one John K. Curtis, dated January 
4 1859, which addressed several questions to the Director relating to the 
availability of proof sets of 1859, of the various numismatic books put out 
by the Mint officers since 1842, and the numbers struck of such pieces as 
the Gobrecht dollar and half-dollar patterns between 1836 and 1839, the 
1856 nickel cents, and the 1854-55 pattern cents. It is unfortunate that 
Snowden did not bother to give exact answers to these last questions, but 
neither his reply (which also exists), nor the slip of paper with the letter 
giving answers to the other questions, does more than be noncommittal. 
The latter, with respect to Curtis’s fourth question, Can we get a silver 
dollar of 1851?, however, is quite revealing. It says: “One can be struck 
from the dies of that year.” Which indicates, to my mind, that even 
before the Jan. 22 letter to Howell Cobb, before quoted, Snowden 
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By WALTER BREEN, New York City, New York 

I believe that the following letter is self-explanatory as showing just 
when J. R. Snowden began to make restrikes on his own authority and 
with semiofficial status. This was perhaps felt to be the more urgent by 
Snowden after the affair of the plain-edged 1804 dollars in 1858. The 
letter exists in the form of a draft in Snowden’s script in Box 78, General 
Correspondence File, and as a press copy of an A.L.S. as No. 21, Vol. 18, 
LETTERS MINT & BRANCHES, both copies - identical in text - being 
in Record Group 104, Treasury Section, National Archives, Washington 
25, D. C. I have not attempted to reproduce the original margins, as 
Snowden’s left margins slope markedly in so that the last lines of a letter 
rarely have more than half the words in the first lines. The text follows 
verbatim. 


I 

\ 


Mint of the United States, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22, 1859. 

Sir, 

We are daily pressed upon, by Collectors of Coins from all parts of 
the Country either by letter or in person, for specimens of pattern pieces 
of coin, and rare types. A few of these having been in every case issued, 
— some of them got into the hands of dealers and are sold at excessive 
prices. I propose, with your approbation, to check this traffic, and at the 
same time to gratify a taste which has lately greatly increased in this 
country, and seems to be increasing every day, namely, by striking some 
of each kind and affixing a price to them, so that the profits may enure 
to the benefit of the Mint Cabinet of Coins and ores which is the prop¬ 
erty of the U. States; an exact account of which will be kept and ren¬ 
dered to the Department. 


Hon. — Howell Cobb 
Sec. — of the Treasury 
Washington City 


I have the honor to be 
with great respect, 

Your faithful servant 
James Ross Snowden 
Director of the Mint. 


As far as I know no reply from the Treasury Department exists, and 
possibly none was ever received in writing. Nor do any of the “exact 
accounts” Snowden refers to survive in the Archives. It is doubtful if 
any were made up. 

In the same box with the Snowden letter reproduced above'there is 
a letter from an early N. Y. collector, one John K. Curtis, dated January 
4, 1859, which addressed several questions to the Director relating to the 
availability of proof sets of 1859, of the various numismatic books put out 
by the Mint officers since 1842, and the numbers struck of such pieces as 
the Gobrecht dollar and half-dollar patterns between 1836 and 1839, the 
1856 nickel cents, and the 1854-55 pattern cents. It is unfortunate that 
Snowden did not bother to give exact answers to these last questions, but 
neither his reply (which also exists), nor the slip of paper with the letter 
giving answers to the other questions, does more than be noncommittal. 
The latter, with respect to Curtis’s fourth question, Can we get a silver 
dollar of 1R517, however, is quite revealing. It says: “One can be struck 
from the dies of that year.” Which indicates, to my mind, that even 
before the Jan. 22 letter to Howell Cobb, before quoted, Snowden was 
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VoX XIII No .1 June 1890 

MASONV COIN COLLECTORS’ MAGAZINE. 

THE FAMOUS PARMELKE COIN' COLLECTION. 

What has been talked of for a twelvemonth has at last come true ,, \.u. • 
A "sale bvauetion of the well known magnificent and unique caln 
American «•«»it»" and medals, the property of Loring G. anne ee o 
ton. M;,s~. il is now in the hands of II. P. Smith, New 1 ork Git j . 

{forgoing the preliminarv process of being catalogued foi a pu > 1C am 
sale next month. At an interview with Mr. Parmelee recently, wHwiik* 
that after a long and bitter struggle with his feelings to maintain in < 
unequalled coin collection, and at heart loth to part with it, ie . 

sented to a sale, arguing that at his age, being past three-score and ten, mm 
the constant fears of his family that he might be robbed ils Ml :. ^ u K 
was, and perhaps murdered, he broke down, and with trembling i 
tearful eves, he saw his treasures packed and shipped to the city ot Ac v 
York. Mr. Parmelee informs us that all his varied senes ot Ammui 
Colonial, and United States coins will he sold without a break, and that 
each of his wonderful, valuable unique coins, patterns, or experimental 
pieces, will be sold to the highest bidder. 

As there are about 3000 pieces in the Parmelee Cabinet, the auction salt 
will cover the larger part of the week, perhaps five or six days, and tne 
catalogue will be a grand one, printed on specially manufactuie( paper, an 
the plates representing the choicest and rarest gems, will number about 
twelve full pages. Several catalogues will be issued; one of which will i>e 
for auction use. One with heavy tinted paper and wide margins, and one 
with heliotype, or photo-lithograph representations of the sparkling num¬ 
ismatic diamonds contained in this aggregation of our country’s coinage. 

It is reallv annoying to an American numismatist to know that the 
United States government allowed this perfect collection of its coinage, and 
the collection of pieces particularly appertaining to our early history, both 
Colonial and Continental, to be auctioned off to the highest bidder, and many 
pieces not in the United States Cabinet at the Philadelphia Mint, to he sent 
broadcast over the world, and eventually find a resting place in the British 
or other foreign museum or cabinets. 


[The following letter received from a distinguished numismatist requires a 
a few remarks, which we will add after presenting the letter which follow's. 

-%■] • „ 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 31, 1890. 

Mr. E. Locke Mason : 

I am informed that an interview with you was published recently in the 
Boston Herald which stated that a dollar of 1804 is now held by Mr. Walters 
of Liverpool, and that you visited Mr. Walters several years ago and saw it. 
Will you kindly give me any information in regard to this piece which you 
may possess. I presume you are aw r are that I have endeavoured to ascertain 
the "pedigree ” of each 1804 dollar known, and have given the history of 
eleven in the Numismatic Journal in April number 1887 and April, 1888. 
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e traced two more since, whose pedigree I have not yet published, and 
w ° u id like to ascertain the particulars of this one to add to the list. 1 knew 
‘WXl e u I published my first list that there was one in Liverpool, but did not 
kn »w its owner’s name. 

fhe article from the Herald alluded to above, reports you to say : " Col. 
Adams of Manchester, X. H. had one. Phineas Adams paid W. Haseltine 
>o.)0 for this piece. Mr. Adams sold it to Mr. Henry Ahlborn of Boston, 
from whom the present owner, ,1. P. Lyman, obtained it, with a full set of 
American dollars, for the sum of $1800.” 

fhe article also says "there was one in the Davis collection which was 
recently sold in New \ ork,” If you will refer to the catalogue of the sale of 
the Davis collection, you will find Xo. 456 described 1804 dollar "an altered 
date and poor," and sold for $4.25. 

An early reply is respectfully requested. 

Yours truly, 

J. A. Xexsen. 

In reply to our worthy correspondent, we would say that the writer visited 
England in the summer of 1879 and made many persistent efforts to obtain 
Mr. W alter’s 1804 dollar, believing at that time that it was an issue from the 
old dies of that date (surreptitiously struck off in 1859 or *00 at the U. S. 
mint in Philadelphia). Since investigating the matter more thoroughly and 
having the benefit of impressions of both the original 1804 dollars and Mr. 
W aters piece, we are led to believe that the latter was one of the numerous 
altered dates which were frequently seen in England, an 1801 dollar changed 
very skillfully to an 1804. One variety of the 1801 dollar bears a very close 
copy to the 1804 ; hence the difficulty in deciding between them. 

Had we purchased the Liverpool 1804 dollar there would have been no 
loss, as it was to be returned if not from 1804 dies. 


OLD AND TRUE FRIENDS. 

It gives us great pride and pleasure to receive so many kind replies to the 
published notice of the resuscitation of " Mason's Coin Collectors' y/aga- 
zme. and as these communications contain cash subscriptions, there is an 
additional reason to be proud and pleasedproud of the position we are to 
occupy in catering to the M’ants of the numismatic fraternity, and pleased to 
know that our efforts while conducting the old numismatic journals, that bore 
oui name were and are appreciated by those collectors, who, tv'enty-t h rec 
years ago united with us in the support and publication of the first Coin Col - 
lert or s' Magazine issued in the United States (April 1867), and enabled us 
with the assistance of the large number of patrons who followed, to issue 
that magazine monthly, from 1867 to 1872 inclusive. Wo thank you one 
and all, and our fondest hope is to make this journal a weekly publication 
eiv many months roll around. With the reader’s assistance u- e e„n do it 
W e issue a great many of this, the first number of the ’’New .Series " and 
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.Now comes the interesting fact which will mark the Parmelee coin sale, 
twSd that is that the prices realized at auction will he the standard for future 
yeieFence, as regards quality, or the condition of the pieces. 

We propose to watch the disposal and dispersion of this grand cabinet, 
W8& report the prices obtained at the sale for each piece, or set, or series, 
together with the names of buyers if obtainable, and publish the priced cata¬ 
logue in the columns of this magazine. The catalogues of the Parmelee 
sale will doubtless be higher in price than any coin sale catalogue yet issued 
in the United States, and the book containing the plates will make the gills 
of a $5 greenback look pale and thin. Subscribers to our journal will ap¬ 
preciate the fact that in this volume we shall give them more than their 
money’s worth in coin sale catalogues and other valuable information con¬ 
cealing the coin market. 


OLI) COINS WORTH 175,000. 

The Unequalled Parmelee Collection Sold. 

Coin Dealer E. Locke Mason was sitting in his little shop at 26 Exchange 
street, Boston, carefully scrutinizing a tarnished looking, circular bit ot 
metal, when a Herald reporter entered recently, and asked if there was any 
truth in the rumor that there had been, within a few days, an important sale 
of old coins in this city. Instantly "Mr. Mason was all animation, as he 
briskly turned toward his visitor and motioned him to a chair. “ I should 
my that there had, my friend,” said he, “ and in all my thirty years’ exper¬ 
ience I have never known it to be equalled in importance. The collection 
just sold was valued at no less than $75,000. and was the property of Mr. 
Loring G. Parmelee, of No. 15 Chester Park, who, for twenty years, has 
been one of the most enthusiastic coin collectors whom I have ever known. 
It was his ambition to collect a perfect specimen of every American coin and 
.medal ever issued in the United States, whether in gold, silver, bronze, 
copper or nickel — and his success was wonderful. His collection was the 
most perfect in the country, surpassing even that at the United States Mint 
in Philadelphia. You haven’t space in the Herald to mention half the no¬ 
table coins which he got together. Take, for instance, his silver dollar of 
1804. It cost him $750, and when it is sold again, as it will be in May or 
June, it will probably bring $1500. There are only twelve of these coins in 
existence, and six of that number are restrikes — that is, they were struck 
from the original dies at a later date and have never been in circulation. 
Colonel Stickney, of Salem, has one of the originals ; there was one in the 
Davis collection, which was recently sold in New York; another is in the 
possession of Mr. Walter, a wealthy corn merchant, of Liverpool, Eng. ; 
Colonel Adams, of the Stark Mills, at Manchester, N. H., had a fifth, and 
*fr. William S. Appleton, of Beacon street, had the sixth. The six re- 
strikes were struck surreptitiously, in the dead of night, at the Philadelphia 
Mint, about 1859, from the original dies. A great to-do was made about it 
Iftifee time. These restrikes are in various parts of the country. Two of 
1804 dollars are exhibited in a securely fastened case at the Philadelphia 
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Mint. I think they are restrikes, though the Mint officials, 1 believe, con¬ 
sider them originals. I made a special journey from this country to Liver¬ 
pool, a few years ago, to buy the dollar owned by Mr. Walter, but I came 
back empty-handed. He refused $1200 for it; in fact, he said that money 
was no object to him. He saw it in a broker’s window in Liverpool and 
bought it for twelve shillings. He carries it as a pocket-piece, and as he is 
a man of wealth, he can gratify his taste by holding on to it if he likes. Mr. 
Appleton’s coin, which I have mentioned, is known as the ‘ Mickley Dollar,’ 
having been purchased by him for $750 at the auction sale of the Mickley 
collection in New York. 

“ But to go back to the Parmelee collection. Its most important depart¬ 
ment, intrinsically, was that of gold coins, it containing a specimen of every 
gold coin minted in the country from 1795, when the coinage of this class of 
money was begun, down to date. A large part of this portion of the collec¬ 
tion was purchased by Mr. Parmelee from Mr. George Seavey, of Cambridge, 
a few years ago, for $15,000. It is believed to be the only complete assort¬ 
ment of the kind in the world. The Parmelee collection, too, contained 
about twenty-five absolutely unique pieces of United States and Colonial 
coinage, in gold, silver, and copper. These are worth anywhere from $500 
to $1000 each. The government ought to have bought the collection, but 
the members of Congress, to whose attention it Avas brought, did not seem 
to appreciate the A'alue of the treasures it contained, and so it was permitted 
to fall into private hands. The purchaser was a New York man, and I ana 
informed that it is to be subdivided and sold at auction, in sections, in the 
coming May and June. It is too bad that this highly valuable collection 
should be again scattered, but such seems likely to be the case.” — Boston 
Daily Herald. 


CHATS WITH OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 

Send us a letter, coin collectors, please, 

From the "States,” or o’er the briny seas ; 

Something new — nw-mismatic — say, 

And Ave’ll embalm it for a future day. 

The First Cash-in-Advance Subscriber — The following brief, but 
pointed reply to our announcement of the proposed continuation of the Coin 
Collectors Magazine, was received in March from a gentleman known to 
nearly all the readers of numismatic literature in Europe, and America, and a 
former contributor to our old Magazine. — [Editor. 

w Philadelphia. March 22, 1890. 

Mason & Co.: 

Put my name down as a subscriber to the " new series ” Coin Coli ec- 
tors’ Magazine. E. Mari ^ m 

The Parmelee Sale. — Thanks to friend Smith for use of Parmelee cir¬ 
cular, as below. — [Ed. 
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leaving our readers to point out such errors as they may meet with 
not here enumerated; advising caution in the selection, or they may 
get hit hack by somebody. 

WASHINGTON'S WATCH. 

Enoch Carter, of Newburg, has in his possession a watch, which 
was given by George Washington to his betrothed. Mrs. Martha 
Custis, in 1758 . The watch was made in London, is of the “ bull’s 
eye’’ pattern, and has the letters of the above lady's name on the 
face of the dial—one letter over each figure. The watch wa9 in the 
possession of some of the relatives in Virginia, but, as one of the ra- 
sults of the late war, it has to be sold with other relics to keep 
starvation from the door. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE CHIEF COINER OF I’HR 
UNITED STATES MINT. 

The following correspondence will be read with interest and satis¬ 
faction by all collectors of American coins. Of late years, it has 
been the habit of some coin dealers and collectors to undervalue 
patterns on the ground that there was no estimating the number 
struck, and also that the dies were undestroyed and frequently used 
by those connected with the mint. This opiniou, as may be seen 
from the letter of the chief coiner, has no foundation to support it. 
We cannot but regret that the valuable collection of old pattern and 
other die3, of which he speaks, was destroyed without, at least, 
having impressions taken for the cabinet at the mint, and, whilst we 
can see no reasonable objection to the officer in charge obtaining for 
himself impressions from these dies, we cannot but applaud his 
motive in declining to take advantage of this rare opportunity of as- 
curing a choice and valuable collection of pattern and other pieces, 
which to him would have been of peculiar interest. 

In a personal interview with Mr. Snowden, the chief coiner, who 
has been connected with the mint for many years, he very politely 
furnished us with all the information in his possession relating to the 
striking of regular, proof and pattern or experimental pieces, and we 
are satisfied that every precaution is taken to avoid abuses and to 
protect the interests of those who purchase coins or possess cabinets. 
Any irregularities that may have existed in the past arc now reme¬ 
died. 

Pattern pieces are now issued under the most stringent regu¬ 
lations. Those which collectors are privileged to buy are strictly 
limited in number. The purchaser can. therefore, estimate the pro¬ 
bable value of the piece in the future, from its rarity. When the 
number agreed upon is struck the dies are at once defaced 

When the chief coiner gives bis assurance, as he docs, that all the 
dies of previous dates are destroyed, and that it is therefore im¬ 
possible to reproduce any of the old pieceg, either regular or pattern, 
be gives an assurance that every coin collector will know bow to 
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appreciate The pant is at least secure, and lor this security we •» 
indebted to the officers in charge of the mini ^ the time the • 

Z of the old dies alluded to took place 'I £ use,' 

qoiring their destruction, nor is there any law l' r( h,b,ti ^ J , 

2o that their destruction was dictated solely on tho ffirounds of^pro- 
protecting the interests of those having cabinets, and t 
was the controlling motive. 

Ofkicr Coin Comoro*.’ S 

a I nrnos Snowden Esq., Chief Coiner United States Mint: 

of the complaints now so trequcntly heard m toftr. nc/ to 
United States coins ami other pieces at Ibr Mini „ 1r 

y ra „. v,.rv .r»l fe(tor ^ 

... Unitkd S, 

£ Mason Jr.. Esq , Editor Coin Collectors’Magazine : 

DeI^ Sir In replv to your communication of the 12th ms I 
Hate, for the information of all who may ^vc^any t^rert m »e ^tter, 
tha t there are no regular coinage or jialtern dies in the .Iin , • y 

»»w UOM. I diacoTered in on. 
o,' ^LuT . iargcoolloclion of ild hub. Mid ■««. which had hoen CM.- 
billv'labelled with engraver’s name and date ot execution, by one of my 
SSjaSSS;7’tlTc‘ late lamented Franklin Pcale. This collection included 
and dies for the various denominations of coin from about the y ear 
to 1855 It was not a complete series of dies, but it embraced either as hubs 
or dS all the rare pattern pieces executed by Mr. Gobrecht and othent 
Ajnong tbe number were several from which no pieces are known to.have 
»M«n struck Many of the devices were beautiful in design and exquisite in 
TOuSot TWs was per ulUrly the case with a dollar and a half dollar bub 

^Inthe^pring of 1869, I consulted with the lb rector, Dr.Linderman m to 
the propriety, indeed importance, for various reasons, of having these huba 
and dies destroyed. He fully concurred with me, and, acting «“ der 
authority. I had them all defaced by heating in the forge and use of the 
aiedee. Of thi 3 large number of dies and hubs, not a single one was ever 
QBed to strike a single impression since T have held the office ot Chief Coiner. 
About the same time that this destruction of dies was taking place, Dr. Lin- 
derman, tomj^knowledge, gave orders to the die sinker for the destruction 
of all the pattern hubs and dies of all dates, and all the regular coinage hub. 
of old devices and all coinage dies, except those dated 1869, that were then 
in his safe. This order was faithfully executed ; so that when Governor 
Pollock was reappointed Director, in May of the same year, there was not 
a hub or die in the Mint except those in actual use upon the coinage for the 
then current year Under his directorship (as has been customary for 
many years , all the regular coining dies used during the year are destroyed 
at the*beginning of the following year, in the presence (it the Chief ( oiner 
and Engraver or their representatives. 
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Since Governor Pollock’s reappointment tt&n have been but two <* , who 
of pattern coins struck which were sold to coHltttore, viz : the silver halvw 
quarters and dimes (nine pieces), of reduoed weight, dated 1869 and 1870 

The number to be issued was agreed upon between the director and myaatf 
before a piece was struck, and the dies were defaced when th<- number wa* 
ranched. 

Purely experimental dies, from which no pieces are sold, are • guarded 
with great care. But very few impressions are taken, and if the tevw*#. either 
in design or execution, is not satisfactory, the die is at once destroyed 

From all I can learn it was customary in former years to restrik* * hm***d 
number of pieces from old dies to oblige collectors and others, and wtul«t 
there is no law against the practice it is liable to abase, and perhaps it u w#S 
that the destruction of all the old dies and hubs ha^ entirely removed ?fc»» 
temptation. 

The idea expressed in your letter that regular coinage and jwUern dies of 
past years are now kept in the Mint, and frequently used. without the 
semblance of truth to rest upob. I have answered your i< Her at aome 
length in tbe hope that the erroneous impressioms you sjn-ak of ». Mr* 
prevalent may be corrected. 

T am, very truly, A. Loudon 8nowd*n 

t’hief Coiner United States Min 












mat tlw m 1 m *»* l Wi, *50.009 
worth Of oatUrrs cat'.- were it rock 
; ; 4 di?. posed of at the Mi»t without 
j • benefit to ihe Government, at 

whose expense thc$ woe coined." 
i This statement was r.tip'tffd in 1887, 
by the Director of the Mint. 

*• in 1871 the chief cuta^t of the Mint 
t said: “From all that 1 can learn ii 
; was customary in former years to re- 
strike a limited number of pieces 
■ •.:t, old dies to oblige collectors and 
others, and whilst there is no iaw 
against the practice. U is liable u. 
use, and perhaps it is well that the 
. -action of ail the old dies and 

hubs has entirely removed this temp¬ 
tation.” This destruction of dies, the 
coiner stated, took place m 1869. and 


jBhl 

. >-y 

for 1887, the Director of frtC ’r _< 

Mn.it ‘-aid: “Nothin*; had occurred - 
previous to the last half of the fiscal 
wear of 1887 to raise a question as to * - A ; 
the legality and propriety <ri' ctrtaifi' 
precedents and practices. * *. U> the . : j 
matter of the pr.eduction and disposa-1. 
tor • nunusmatical purposes, of pieces 
to which the term ‘pattern’ has been 
colloquially * * * applied.” 

Up to June, 1887, pattern coins had 
passed into the hands of private oyepf 
ers, and, of course, dealers dealt in 
them unquestioned. In /w.e, 1886. 
the fine collection of Dr. R. Maris, 
abounding in “patterns,” was sold at 
auction in Philadelphia, without ob¬ 
jection or interference. Every great 
collection of coins sold at auction for 



embraced many old and valuable dies 
dating from about 1800 to 1855 The 
Mint regulations, in effect July 1. 
1866, prohibited the striking of coins 
after the year dated. Patterns were 
to be struck in proper metal only, and 
were to be sold within the^year dated 
only. 

In spite of “regulations” coins, and 
not a few of them, were struck in 
false metal Several sets for 1868 
were struck in aluminum by order of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and in 
1871 Mason & Co., a Philadelphia 
firm of coin dealers, advertised a set 
of sixteen pieces, one cent to $20, in 
aluminum. In fact, mint regulations, 
it seems, made distinct provision for 
the striking and distribution of pat¬ 
tern coins at the order of the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury. In his re- 


years back has contained “pattern’’ 
coins, and one of these skies was that 
of James 8. Longacre, in January, 
1870, a collection which contained 
many “patterns.” Eongacre was for 
many years chief engraver at the 
Mint. Two “pattern” in gold ($50 
pieces for 1877) were brought to light 
only last year, and, being so rare that 
their existence was not even suspect¬ 
ed, they brought large prices. 

Government Loses Out. 

Dr. H. R. Einderman, a coin expert 
and a lover of numismatics, was chief 
clerk of the Mint 1855 to 1864, and 
Director of the Mint 1867 to 1869. 
Naturally enough, his coin collection 
w'as a fine one, and when it was sold 
in 1888 the Government looked with 
such greedy eyes upon the pattern 
pieces therein that its sale was de- 
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Harry F. Williams 

Edgar Adams 

L. Brodstone 

Victor Morin 

Henry Chapman 

John A. Wood 

J. T. Kelly 

F. J. Loer 

J. A. Lewis 

I. A. Olmstead 

Ed Carleton 

A. Flag Robson 

F. R. Simmondg 

Arthur S. Bostwick 

W. J. Ballard 

G. Kraft 

I. Bernstein 

J. A. Williams 

Moritz Wormser 

C. F. Clark 

C. E. Bunnell 

C. A. Harold 

Howland Wood 

D. J. Tillotson 

L. J. Woolsey and wife 

A. A. Leve 

E. D. Putnam 

Rud Kohler 

Judson Brenner 

Joseph Hooper 

H. A. Davis 

Joseph Kolb 

Carl Wurtzbach 




The “ Watters’’ 1804 Dollar Sold for $1,600.00 


[Editor’s Note: The following is taken from the July 27th, 1917, issue of “The 
Bazaar, Exchange and Mart” of London England. Its publication in the NUMIS¬ 
MATIC MONTHLY is not to be taken as the editor's endorsement of the views 
expressed.] 

The enormous price of £330 for a dollar of the United States dated 1804 
realized by Messrs. Glendining and Co. at their sale recently of the second 


portion of the Watters collection is extraordinary considering that the coin 
is without any historical interest and that even its actual issue on the date 
which it bears is still apparently an open question. This coin, which is the 
rara avis of American numismatics, has for many years been the subject of 
controversy between the leading numismatic authors and collectors of the 
United States, and the statements published about it are so contradictory that 
when one has read both sides of the question one is in doubt as to whether 
the few specimens acknowledged to have been officially struck were really part 
of an issue intended for circulation in 1804 or were merely issued at some 
time between 1836 and 1842 to fill a gap in the series. 

I will^first describe the coin: 

Obverse: LIBERTY over full-breasted bust of Liberty, to r„ wearing a 
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very low-cut dress and with flowing ha,r tied by a ribbon with knot blowing 
■out behind; seven stars on the left and six on the right, separated by the 
inscription, which almost touches the first star on the right; 1804 in exergue. 
Reverse: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. Eagle displayed with U. S. 
shield on breast; scroll with motto E PLURIBUS UNUM in beak; talons 
grasping sheaf of arrows and olive branch; arch of clouds over thirteen stars 
im field above. Edge (usually): HUNDRED CENTS. ONE DOLLAR OR 
UNIT. 


The specimen just sold is thus described in the catalogue: “Lot 227. 
Dollar, 1804, excessively rare, in perfect condition, considered one of the 
‘ finest specimens known. Shows the same slight flaw in die at the top of the 
letters in Liberty as the Parmelee specimen.” 

Three hundred and thirty pounds seems to be a record price. A specimen 
realized $1200 in 1883, and another, not quite so sharp, $1000. From twelvq 
to fifteen acknowledged specimens are known. 

It would take a very long article to discuss the value of the numerous 
statements and legends published from time to time about this mysterious 
coin, and most of them will be found in Vol. XIV of the Numismatic Maga¬ 
zine, 1899, but I will endeavor to give some idea of the chief points. 

According to Dr. M. W. Dickeson, author of the “American Numismatic 
Manual” (Philadelphia, 1859). the nunibe • of dollars coined in 1804 was 19,570. 
He says there was “.one type and but one variety. The emission was small,, 
and they are extremely rare.” Although this figure, presumably taken from 
the mint returns, is a comparatively small one. something extraordinary must 
have happened (provided it be correct) to account for the present great rarity 
of the coin, and a correspondent of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 1899, 
thus explains the disappearance of the issue: 

“In 1804 the mint at Philadelphia ss known to have turned out 19,570 
silver dollars. That was the entire issue, barring the test pieces (alluding to 
four specimens still kept in the Treasury Building at Washington), and it 
was never put into circulation. The whole lot, just as it came from the 
stamping presses, was dumped into an iron chest and put on board a mer¬ 
chantman bound for China. It was directed to a captain of a United States 
frigate then in Oriental waters, and was intended to be used in paying certain 
expenses connected with the service. The merchantman ran into a Chinese 
typhoon and went to the bottom, where, to the best of my information, she 
still remains, iron chest and all.” 

A variant of this story asserts that the dollars were on board the U. S. 
frigate Philadelphia when she was blown up by an American officer in the' 
harbor of Tripoli after having been captured by the Algerians, with whom the; 
Stptes were at war in 1804; but both tales are ridiculed as romances by. the 
section of American coin,.collectors who would have us believe that there 
was actually no issue of dollars dated 1804, that the mint return quoted above 
is unreliable, and that all coins with the date 1804 were struck either before, 
that year or long afterwards. A quotation from the American Journal of . 
Numismatics, reprinted in the Numismatic Magazine for February, 1900 j#, 
as follows: _ - 

“If the buyer really thinks'he is purchasing a genuine issue of fie.XJi 
States struck in 1804 we have no doubt he h mistaken. Mr. Ne**#*^ 
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I tration (in the Journal. July, 1897) shows by the style of the edge milling, as 
I clearly as anything can. that the dies for these 1804 dollars, which can be 
I traced directly to the l’. S. mint, and which have unaltered dates, must have 
I been cut between 183b and 1842. Neither dollar-die nor dollar dated 1804 
I with the earlier style of milling is known The more the matter is investi- 
[ gated the firmer will be the conviction that all the 'genuine' 1804 dollars 
| struck at the mint were coined between 1836 and 1842." 

A less plausible theory is that a few dollars of the 1800 issue were officially 
I restruck with an altered date in 1804; but the specimens referred to were 
| probably private attempt-- at fraud. as the alteration of various dates to 1804 
s been a very common fake in America, one artist even succeeding in 
I forming a false ligun by the electric pi-oees*. having rubbed off the original 
[ one! 

Well, at any rale, somebody ha> hacked bis belief in the authenticity of 
l the 1804 dollar to the extent , f £330. lm whether it wa* bought as a pattern 
as a survivor of the regular s>tie of ISo-l "d. p ment <ayeth not." The 
[result of my investigation* may be -uinmed in the word* of the author of 
I “More Beasts for Worst- Children": 


What i 
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The Question Box 



n asking question.* ,ny ■- .msmat.c topic, bat w 

on any subje t p- to C ting.] 

Doubloon 1787. Bryan Dollars. Disme. 1894 
A Newark. X. J„ mi,-. ■ A 

“What is the prici '! : . ■ >l!ar* \ lieu '■ -non a- 

U. S. mint?" 

The price paid i- _ n». i b ill m,rk, ibu • f -dwr. 

at present than for .muo > > -r i- • t>m, •: 

about 93 (-( in s per 

“How many dii • 

There were xaetlv tv., m 'a: din ■ 

in 1894. 

“Was the Bryan dollar u 18 r »o - - d -in l S mini: 
than the Trad, d i 1 

These are not mm - b • a 

1900. There „u m • 

One weighing 833 i X >. | 

shows the .si-/I of L • :• d-.'bu ,,ee t l fi.ui 

issue the bullion <■ -• m X 

coins arc w-e • . M . 

accepted bvait* 

found in si! m-i. nickel, lin lead ami type metal. 

“What is tile face ■ d .. ■ f -b, i 7 s7 B- . , ; .odd d. mi.loot- 


e invite a 

Dime, et 

is bnllioi 
which is 


higher 

worth 
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at the s4rchiveA ReueJJH, o 

1804 ZbotLn 

By WALTER THOMPSON 


O NE OF THE more fantastic and 
bizarre conjectures concerning 
what happened to all of the 19,570 
silver dollars alleged to have been 
struck in 1804 was that they were 
paid to the Barbary pirates as trib¬ 
ute or ransom. History records that 
shipping in the early 1800’s was 
hazardous in the Mediterranean be¬ 
cause of the pirate’s seizure of ships 
and men. Ransom or tribute was de¬ 
manded for the release of ships and 
men. There is no doubt that histori¬ 
cally speaking the striking of silver 
dollars in 1804 coincided with the 
trouble with the pirates. This con¬ 
jecture still leaves the unanswered 
question of where the 19,570 dollars 
ended up. In the natural course of 
events some of these coins would 
have had to eventually landed with 
dealers and there would be in col¬ 
lectors’ hands more than the 14 or 
15 specimens known to exist today. 

The above is cited as one of the 
more wild speculations made about 
this coin and very aptly points up 
the necessity of examining all facets 
of what must be classified as new 
conjectures that are brought forth 
today. There are certain known 


facts regarding the 1804 and 1805 
dollars with which any new theory 
must conform or be discarded. 

The recent article, “Contemporary 

1804 and 1805 Silver Dollars Authen¬ 
ticated” written by Alfred J. Ost- 
heimer III, which appeared recently 
in The Numismatic Scrapbook Mag¬ 
azine, especially that part of the 
work done on early silver dollars by 
M. H. Bolender of San Marino, Calif. 
Mr. Bolender needs no introduction 
to numismatists because of his 
splendid book, “The United States 
Early Silver Dollars” which identi¬ 
fies the 106 die varieties in the dol¬ 
lars struck between 1794 and 1803. 
At this point it should be stated that 
Mr. Bolender is no doubt correct in 
stating that the Ostheimer speci¬ 
mens of the 1804 and 1805 dollar 
have all of the appearances of being 
struck in the years the coins are 
dated. However, some of the state¬ 
ments supporting this contention 
bear further scrutiny in view of the 
known facts. 

In support of authenticating the 

1805 dollar Mr. Ostheimer cites a 
deposit at the Mint on June 3, 1805 
in the amount of $30,000 which in- 
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eluded 321 silver U.S. dollars. He 
further states that these were re¬ 
turned to the Mint on June 28, 1805. 
A review of the Mint books of ac¬ 
count show that Mr. Ostheimer is 
correct in stating that a deposit was 
made by the United States Bank on 
that date in the amount of $30,000., 
however no mention is made in the 
records examined of 321 American 
dollars being received in this deposit. 
The “Blotter” or daily journal does 
on June 28, 1805 record a deposit by 
the United States Bank in the 
amount of $8,821.00 with the no¬ 
tation that in the deposit 321 Ameri¬ 
can silver dollars were found. 

When traced down to the silver 
bullion account, which is the final 
entry before paying the deposit, this 
is the entry which was found: 

June 28, 1805 Bank of U.S. 

Dollars % Dollars Value 
321 34,000 $8,821.00 

The 321 figure was in red ink and 
represented a credit because these 
dollars were not part of the bullion 
melted down. The 34,000 quarter 
dollars are equivalent to $8,500 
which added to $321.00 equals 
$8,821.00, the amount which was re¬ 
turned to the Bank of the United 
States. At that time a small re¬ 
coinage fee was exacted and by re¬ 
fraining from melting down the 321 
dollars, this was saved. From the 
above it can be readily seen that the 
321 silver dollars were returned to 
the Bank of the United States. It is 
difficult to see how, by any stretch 
of the imagination this 321 figure 
could in any way be construed as a 
coin production figure for the year 
1805. The 321 United States silver 
dollars involved in this transaction 
would have had to be dated between 
the years 1794 and 1803. 

The statement by Mr. Ostheimer 
that the specimen of the 1804 dollar 
in his possession was struck either 


late in 1803 or early in 1804 should 
also be scrutinized in light of known 
facts.* At this point it would be well 
to quote from an article on the 1804 
dollar which appeared in the July 
1958 NSM on pages 1558 and 1559. 

“The following letter dated Sept. 
16, 1803 from Elias Boudinot, then 
Director of the Mint, to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, officially advises 
the closing of the Mint: 

“ ‘I beg leave through you, to in¬ 
form the President of the United 
States, that a dangerous malignant 
fever has again appeared in this 
city, which will oblige me to shut up 
the Mint for a short time. I perhaps 
might have continued it open some 
little time longer, but having worked 
up the bullion on hand, I have no 
hopes in the present state of the 
City of anyone making fresh de¬ 
posits — till the alarm is over. We 
should of course be idle, and there¬ 
fore on a plan of economy I have 
consented to this measure, as a few 
hundred dollars will be saved the 
United States and no loss sustained. 
As it will take some days to make 
the necessary arrangements, if the 
President should approve, a line sig¬ 
nifying it will be punctually attend¬ 
ed to.’ ” 

“In order that the reader may ap¬ 
preciate what steps were necessary 
to effect the shut down and more 
importantly the ensuing confusion 
that must have existed upon re¬ 
opening, the security measures as 
prescribed by Elias Boudinot, the 
Director, are outlined below. 

“ ‘All accounts of Bullion and ex¬ 
penses must be closed till the day of 
shutting the Mint so that the Bullion 
due or from the Mint may be clear¬ 
ly ascertained. 

* The conditions under which restrikes were 
made cannot guarantee any consistency 
in dies. In view of this resemblance to 
contemporary 1803’s would be coincidental 
rather than conclusive. 
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“ ‘All the Gold and Silver Bullion 
must be coined as far as possible, 
and every deposit paid off, if the 
Coin will permit of it, before closing 
the Mint. 

“ ‘Whatever shall remain of gold 
—or silver Coin, Bullion, Clippings, 
or Grains must be returned on war¬ 
rant to the Treasurer, who will take 
such measures for its security as he 
sees fit. 

“ ‘The officers of the different de¬ 
partments will take measures to se¬ 
cure all the works in every part of 



The “Idler” specimen which 

the Mint together with the tools, im¬ 
plements and machinery belonging 
to their respective departments so 
that they may not be injured or even 
visited during their absence without 
leave. The Chief Coiner will also see 
that all the presses are secured and 
the mechanisms put away in a sep¬ 
arate place. 

“ ‘The Chief Coiner and Engraver 
will particularly attest to the des¬ 
truction of all spoiled dies, so that 
no possible use may be made of them 
for coinage in case they should be 
stolen, not so much as for a pattern. 

“ ‘All good dies must be boxed up 
and sent to the Bank of the United 
States, an official list being first 
taken and left with the Director’s 
clerk. 

“ ‘If practical, with safety, the 
Chief Coiner, or his clerk will now 


and then visit the Mint to see that 
all remains as left. 

“ ‘The horses will be put out to 
pasture under the care of Mr. Eck- 
feldt. 

“ ‘All of the books and files of 
papers must be carefully locked up 
in a box or chest and carried to the 
Bank of the United States being 
first sealed with the seal of the Mint. 

“ ‘The different keys of the Mint 
had best to also be lodged in the 
Bank in a box carefully secured and 
locked.’ ” 



sold recently for $29,000.00 

The Mint was closed from the 15th 
of September until the first of No¬ 
vember, 1803. The time it took the 
Mint to divest itself of the security 
measures taken and also the time 
in getting the machinery in working 
order is reflected in the fact that it 
was not until December 12, 1803 that 
the first batch of dollars in the 
amount of 6,380 were struck. On 
December 31, 1803 an additional 
5,840 were paid out to a depositor. 
It must be remembered that coin 
presses in those days were hand 
operated. This made a total of 12,220 
silver dollars struck in the month of 
December. The total production of 
dollars for the entire year of 1803 
was 66,064. The production of silver 
dollars in the month of December 
1803 represented 16% of the total 
production for the entire year and 
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is evidence of the extremely heavy 
workload put on the employees of 
the Mint at that time. Further stress 
must have been placed by the at¬ 
trition of employees that must have 
accrued due to the yellow fever 
epidemic. 

The fall of the year is the time the 
Mint normally prepares the new 
dies for the ensuing year. 

According to Dr. Leland Howard, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Mint, it takes an engraver today 
about six weeks to complete a 
“Galvano” including the time neces¬ 
sary to electroplate. Another week 
is taken up in the hubbing process 
to produce a working die. 

Engraving in steel, which was the 
process used in 1803, is an entirely 
different operation than doing the 
same work in wax and plastic used 
in the “Galvanos” today. There was 
no Janvier (reducing) machine 
making it necessary to make the die 
the exact size of the coin to be 
struck. This was a time consuming 
and tedious operation. A man could 
not possibly stay at such work for 
an entire day. The speed of engrav¬ 
ing varies with the man doing the 
work and Dr. Howard conservatively 
estimates that in those days it would 
have taken an average engraver 
seven or more weeks to make a new 
dollar die. In view of the large num¬ 
ber of die varieties existing in the 
early years of our coinage it is not 
believed that the hubbing process 
had been perfected (NSM Aug. 1959 
The Working Die and Our Coinage). 

In the face of the time involved 
during the month of November 1803 
in getting the Mint back in operation 
coupled with the fact that the Mint 
produced about double its average 
1803 monthly coinage it seems im¬ 
possible that time could have been 
found to engrave a dollar die for 


1804 much less to strike a single 
dollar piece of that date. 

The theory that the Ostheimer 
1804 dollar was struck early in 1804 
also bears examination in the light 
of known facts. There were 10,500 
silver dollars struck in January of 
1804. If true, the assumption that 
this specimen was struck in early 
1804 would present one of the 
strangest enigmas of numismatic 
history. If the total production in 
the month of January was dated 
1804, then you have to account for 
the balance of the 10,499 pieces or 
to assume that only one piece was 
struck with the date of 1804. The 
first conjecture would be impossible. 

It is a well known axiom of numis¬ 
matics that the price of a coin is 
regulated by the number of any par¬ 
ticular specimen that are available 
to collectors. Whereas there is 
nothing conclusive in this rule it is 
believed that the following compari¬ 
sons bear out this axiom. From what 
has been recorded in this article it 
would seem that the only answer to 
the long standing mystery of the 
1804 dollar is that all 19,570 struck 
in 1804 were dated 1803 because 
there was no time to make a new 
die for the reasons previously stated. 
Assuming this to be the case it will 
be interesting to make an analysis 
of the coinage figures for dollars 
struck in 1803 and 1804 and some 
comparison with other early coinage 
valuations. By adding the 19,570 
dollars struck in 1804 to the 66,064 
struck in 1803 we would have a total 
of 85,634 struck with the date 1803. 
During those early years the year 
that most clearly approximates this 
figure is 1796 when 72,920 were 
struck. There were six varieties of 
the 1796 dollar and according to the 
Guide Book their average price in 
good condition is $32.75. There are 
two varieties of the 1803 dollar and 
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from the same source the average 
value is $22.50. The greater valu¬ 
ation of the 1796 dollar is reflected 
in the fact that under this assump¬ 
tion there were 12,714 more dollars 
dated 1803 than 1796. 

Because of the recent publicity 
given to the 1804 dollar it would be 
well at this time to review all of the 
other known facts about these coins. 
It is generally accepted by students 
of American numismatics that all 
existing specimens of the 1804 dol¬ 
lar are re-strikes falling into two 
classifications known as Type I and 
II. It is usually agreed that Type I 
was struck in the early 1840’s and 
that Type II was struck between 
1858 and I860.* 

There is one extremely important 
fact about the first type upon which 
some very logical and conclusive 
conjectures can be made. In the 
September 1940 issue of NSM there 
was published a letter written by 
Mathew A. Stickney on July 2, 1867 
to Edward Cogan, New York dealer. 
In the letter he stated “Of the genu¬ 
ineness of my U.S. dollar of 1804 I 
think there cannot be entertained 
a doubt, as it was handed me directly 
from the cabinet of the U.S. Mint in 
Philadelphia on the 9th of May, 
1843, by one of its officers who still 
holds the same situation there and 
can testify to it. It was not then 
considered any more valuable than 
any other of the series, and I only 
desired it to help make up the 
chronological series, which I perhaps 
was the first to attempt to make of 
U.S. coins. . . .It is a perfect speci¬ 
men and I was not aware that there 
was any other original one existing, 
save the one I left in the cabinet of 
the Mint. It was obtained with other 
coins, by an honorable exchange of 
Pine-tree money and rarities not in 
their collection, one piece of which 
has since proved to be of exceeding 


rarity: the Immune Columbia in 
gold. ...” 

Dr. Stefanelli, curator of the Mint 
Cabinet now at the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution testifies that an Immune 
Columbia piece in gold is in this col¬ 
lection. This is one very tangible 
piece of evidence especially in view 
of the fact that we know from the 
above letter that an 1804 dollar was 
traded for this rarity. 

It is well to examine this trans¬ 
action a little more closely as the 
principle involved represents largely 
the means by which the Mint Cabi¬ 
net was built. From a numismatic 
point of view, Dr. Patterson, who 
was Director at the time, in acquir¬ 
ing the Immune Columbia piece in 
gold obtained for the Mint Cabinet 
a great rarity. From the standpoint 
of the bullion account the trans¬ 
action represented the trade of a 
dollar’s worth of silver for a gold 
coin worth intrinsically a whole lot 
more. The bullion account conse¬ 
quently made a profit on the deal. 
It is apparent that not many records 
were kept of transactions of this 
nature, however enough is known 
from what records have been found 

* In 1913, S. H. Chapman, Philadelphia 
dealer, stated that there were four classes of 
1804 dollars. 

1. Proofs, as the lettered edge specimen in 
the Mint. Six known. 

2. Proof of before 1870 from the same 
obverse, but with diiferent reverse, with 
edge lettered, unique. The Lyman specimen. 

3. Proofs of about 1870, same dies as No. 
2 with plain edge and with rust spots beside 
letter U more developed. Specimen in the 
Mint Cabinet and one abroad. 

4. Proofs of about 1876, dies of the first 
mentioned used, but invariably with errors 
in the lettering of the edges, two or three 
letters being doubled or tripled. Of this 
latter class there are four or five in exist- 

Mr. Chapman also stated, “When I enter¬ 
ed this busines in 1876, these dollars were 
being put on the market by a certain Mint 
official now long deceased. How many were 
struck is unknown. I have seen or heard of 
about four specimens. The price asked for 
them at the time was $600.00 which was 
about the price at which the first impres¬ 
sions were selling.” 
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of the Mint Cabinet and a few bits of 
correspondence that this method was 
frequently employed. When the bul¬ 
lion account was increased in the 
manner described the Director was 
free to use such funds, which were 
surplus, to purchase for cash coins 
for the Mint Cabinet which were not 
otherwise available. 

Director Patterson no doubt had 
the Mint Engraver make the dies for 
the 1804 dollar and his cost here 
would be nothing. It is a well known 
fact that no patterns were struck 
between 1841 and 1848 which would 
have made the engraving depart¬ 
ment available for such a project. 

It is a little known fact that the 
Mint Cabinet was started in 1838 by 
Director Robert M. Patterson who 
was a numismatist and vitally inter¬ 
ested in this endeavor. It was not 
until March of 1839 that Congress 
finally recognized the national im¬ 
portance of this collection by appro¬ 
priating $1,000 for this purpose. By 
this time the collection had, by 
manipulations of the bullion fund, 
reached a size of considerable im¬ 
portance. The small sum appropri¬ 
ated was probably just enough to 
buy cabinets in which to display the 
collection. These were the days of 
free coinage and the opportunities of 
obtaining rare coins from the de¬ 
posits great. It was only necessary 
to substitute the intrinsic value of 
any rare coin that came to the mint 
in a deposit for the melting pot and 
retain the desired coin. There is no 
question but what some of the dupli¬ 
cate finds were sold off as in a book 
of the Mint Cabinet records 1838- 
1839 there appears this notation in 
Dr. Patterson’s handwriting: “But 
as the appropriation will not be 
more than $800 (if that much) the 
deficiency is intended to be met by 
selling off some of the superfluous 
pieces to Roper, Morris and others.” 


This is perfect evidence that many 
means that do not show in the offi¬ 
cial record were employed by Dr. 
Patterson to build the Mint Cabinet. 
In view of the known transaction 
involving an 1804 dollar with Mr. 
Stickney it is logical to assume that 
all known specimens of the Type I 
1804 dollars were ordered struck by 
Dr. Patterson and used for trading 
purposes to build the Mint Cabinet. 
The date of the transaction with Mr. 
Stickney, May 9, 1843, is significant 
in that it was about this time that 
Dr. Patterson became interested in 
forming a foreign section of the 
Mint Cabinet. On June 10, 1843, Dr. 
Patterson wrote the following two 
letters to consuls abroad. To the 
consul at Constantinople he wrote in 
part: 

“The pieces desired are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“1. One of each of the Greek Em¬ 
perors, either in silver, billon or 
bronze. Our main object being to 
have an historical series, we care 
nothing for ‘rare reverses,’ that is, 
pieces which commend themselves to 
numismatists and command a high 
price simply from something un¬ 
usual about the reverse. Probably 
you can get them for a dollar a 
piece or less, but at any rate, please 
do not expend under this item more 
than fifty dollars. 

“2. Ottoman coins, especially the 
earliest ones to the amount of fifty 
dollars. 

“3. A specimen of the Abbasute 
Caliphs especially the Haroun? 
Albashid? Marden’s work contains 
14 varieties of this renowned Com- 


The fact that the Stickney specimen was 
a proof and he stated the mint cabinet also 
retained a proof lends support to the theory 
that they were struck to add a specimen to 
the cabinet collection. After one was traded 
to Stickney others were struck to exchange 
with both American and European collectors 
and/or institutions. 
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mander of the Faithful, whence I 
infer that they cannot be extremely 
rare. I suppose $5.00 at any rate 
would command a good specimen.” 
The balance of this letter is taken 
up with instructions. 

The letter to the consul at Vienna 
concerned obtaining a series of an¬ 
cient Roman coins and it goes quite 
into detail. Patterson states that he 
has some of the Roman coins in the 
Mint Cabinet but it would appear 
from this letter that he was inter¬ 
ested in acquiring a complete col¬ 
lection at least in bronze. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note Mr. Ostheimer’s statement 
that his specimen of the 1804 and 
1805 dollars were known to Spink 
and Son Ltd. of London. In view of 
Dr. Patterson’s interest in foreign 
coins at this time it would certainly 
seem more logical to assume that he 
had these 1804 and 1805 dollars to 
use to trade abroad for coins he 
wanted than to presume that these 
coins were the only dollars struck 
in the year with the die with which 
they were stamped. This assumption 
should take into consideration the 
conditions previously stated that ex¬ 
isted at the Mint in late 1803 and 
early 1804 plus the correct interpre¬ 
tation of the entry involving the 321 
silver dollars in 1805. An additional 
factor supports this conjecture is 
that the engraving department of 
the Mint was free to accept any as¬ 
signment that Dr. Patterson might 
assign to it. 

From the evidence that will be 
presented further on it will be seen 
that the Type II 1804 dollar made 
its appearance between 1858 and 
1860. This was during the period 
when James Ross Snowden was 
Director of the Mint. Snowden was 
an avid collector of aU medallic art 
on which appeared the impression 
of George Washington. Every means 


at Snowden’s command was used to 
bring to the Mint specimens of these 
Washington pieces. There are in the 
Mint records copies of advertise¬ 
ments for these coins, tokens and 
medals that appeared in papers all 
over the country. The collection he 
formed for the Mint Cabinet is still 
intact, as far as is known, at the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

The Mint correspondence also 
shows that Snowden formed a dupli¬ 
cate collection of Washington pieces 
for Mount Vernon. This he mention¬ 
ed in several letters and in addition 
he had correspondence with Ann 
Pamela Cunningham, founder and 
first regent of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies Association. From this point 
on the correspondence speaks for it¬ 
self leaving the reader free to form 
his own inferences. The sequence of 
letters start off with a communi¬ 
cation to the author from Frank E. 
Morse, Librarian of the Mount Ver¬ 
non Ladies Association. 

“This letter is in reply to your 
telephone inquiries of several days 
ago in regard to a Washington Col¬ 
lection of coins, tokens and medals 
reputed to have been assembled by 
James Snowden for presentation to 
Mount Vernon about 1860. 

“In this connection I have been 
unable to find any evidence of such 
a gift. James Snowden is not in our 
record of donors, I find no acknowl¬ 
edgement of such a gift, and no evi¬ 
dence that such a gift was ever here. 
It does not lodge here now.” 

On June 14, 1859 Edward Cogan 
of Philadelphia addressed the fol¬ 
lowing letter to Director Snowden— 
“I have been applied to by a great 
many collectors of American coins 
wishing to be informed whether the 
report now current — that there are 
many of the Pattern Cents being re¬ 
struck at the Mint for the purpose 
of exchanging them for Washington 
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pieces is true — the only answer I 
can give is that the many pieces 
shown me lately would seem to con¬ 
firm the report. 

“A rumor of this kind uncontra¬ 
dicted will tend to depreciate the 
value of every fine piece in whatever 
collection it may be found and I 
should be glad if you would give it 
the most unqualified denial.” 

To this letter Director Snowden 
replied as follows—“I have to ac¬ 
knowledge the receipt of your letter 
of yeserday. 

“It is quite true that I have caused 
a number of pattern or specimen 
cents to be struck for the purpose of 
exchanging them for Washington 
pieces whenever opportunities to do 
so occur. If you possess any Wash¬ 
ington pieces I would be much 
obliged if you will send me a list of 
them, and if there are any among 
them which I desire for the Cabinet 
I would be pleased to procure them 
by giving you in exchange other 
interesting medals or coins.” 

On August 28, 1859, L. P. Yenen 
of Goshen, Indiana wrote the follow¬ 
ing letter to Snowden — “A short 
time since I wrote you concerning 
the practicability of obtaining a few 
American coins of an early issue. 
You replied that the Mint did not 
furnish the pieces I referred to. The 
coins as you may know are wanted 
for specimens only and now if by any 
means you can aid me in obtaining 
them I shall be ready to compensate 
you to any extent whatever for the 
services you may be pleased to ren¬ 
der me. What do you say?” No an¬ 
swer to this letter could be found in 
the correspondence. 

On March 26, 1860 Director Snow¬ 
den addressed the following letter to 
Secretary of the Treasury Howell 
Cobb—“I ask your kind indulgence 
whil’st I trouble you with a personal 
request. 


“The salary of the Director of the 
Mint remains the same as it was 
fixed by the present Mint law of the 
17th of January 1837, namely, $3,500 
per annum. Since that time the ex¬ 
penses of living in Philadelphia have 
more than doubled. In fact every 
month that passes render the in¬ 
adequacy of my salary more appar¬ 
ent. I have here-to-fore used my 
private means to meet expenses, but 
these are exhausted. I do not feel 
inclined to withdraw from the public 
service because I have been so long 
engaged therein that I am somewhat 
unfitted for private employment and 
( ?). I feel from my experience and 
patient study and investigation that 
I am competent to render the State 
some service in the position I now 
occupy . . .” 

Mr. Colburn of the Appraiser’s 
Office in Boston on May 8, 1860 
wrote the following letter to Direc¬ 
tor Snowden—“Your favor at hand. 
I would like to have the Medal you 
name — but as the ‘Washington be¬ 
fore Boston’ has cost me a large sum 
(it weighs upwards of 6 ounces) I 
prefer to exchange it for some coins 
to complete my series which is want¬ 
ing—Dollar of 1804, 1 / 4$’s of 1823, 
1827, Half Dime 1802, Half Cents 
1842, 1852 (Author’s note: None 
minted for circulation). 

“Our Numismatic Society have 
requested Hon. C. F. Adams; M.C. 
(Who has a fine collection of 
medals) to urge a compliance with 
your suggestion for the restriking 
of our National Medals.” In his 
reply Snowden agrees that his offer 
was not enough, is glad Society 
backs re-striking of National Medals 
but has nothing to say about the 
1804 dollar or 1842 and ’52 half cents. 

On July 18, 1860 Mr. Colburn of 
the Appraiser’s Office in Boston 
again addressed Director Snowden— 
“I have just received from your city 
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a Dollar of 1804 the price of which 
is $75.00, the person who sends it 
says — I feel perfectly satisfied that 
if not an original that it is from the 
original die. I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will inform me if the 
die is in the Mint and if any speci¬ 
mens have been struck from it. 

“My opinion is that the die of this 
dollar is by the same hand that cut 
the die of a famous Washington 
Half Dollar which appeared a few 
months ago.” No answer by Snowden 
was found. 

A J. K. Curtis of New York wrote 
Director Snowden on July 19, 1860— 
“Will you please inform me if the 
1804 Dollar has been re-struck at 
the Mint as I have heard that sev¬ 
eral have been seen and offered for 
sale. If not struck there is it a new 
die got up by some person in Phila¬ 
delphia. By answering the above you 
will greatly oblige etc.” To this 
Snowden replied, “In response to 
your inquiry I have to state that no 
specimen of the dollar of 1804 has 
been struck at the Mint; and I am in¬ 
formed by the foreman of the dies 
that there are no means of doing so. 

“If the pieces are not original 
coins that is to say struck in 1804, 
it is evident that some deception is 
attempted.” 

On July 21, 1860 Mr. Colburn in 
Boston again writes Snowden, “Your 
favor of the 19th is at hand. It seems 
to be the general opinion that the 
1804 Dollar was struck from the 
Mint die lately.” On July 23 Snowden 
replied—“I have your letter of the 
21st instant. In order that I may 
(?) (?) the subject therein referred 
to, I have to request as a favor that 
you will send me by Adams Express 
Co. the dollar of 1804 which is sup¬ 
posed to have been struck from the 
Mint Dies.” On July 25, 1860 Mr. 
Colburn replied to Snowden as fol¬ 
lows—“Your favor of the 23rd is at 


hand. I have returned the dollar of 
1804 to the person from whom I 
received it. I was not willing to pay 
the price he wanted for it. 

“I think without a doubt that it 
was struck from the die now at the 
Mint.” 

On November 30, 1860 C. P. 
Nichols, the cashier of a bank in 
Buffalo wrote Director Snowden— 
“Your circular came to hand this 
A.M. and I think I shall want more 
than one Mint manual. Expect to be 
in Philadelphia about Xmas when I 
will call on you. We will talk over 
the 1804 dollar as I suppose you are 
aware that I had one of them and 
returned it. If you did not know that 
I purchased one of them please say 
nothing about it until you see me ..” 

On November 12, 1861 four mem¬ 
bers of a committee of the Boston 
Numismatic Society wrote Director 
James Pollock, “The undersigned a 
committee of the Boston Numismatic 
Society were instructed to call your 
attention to the abuse which have of 
late years been practiced at the Mint 
of the United States whereby a 
number of pattern pieces and coins 
from dies of former years have been 
freely struck and disposed of by 
Employees of the Mint to dealers 
who have in turn disposed of them at 
great prices. Two years since mem¬ 
bers of this Society were offered 
specimens of the Dollar of 1804 
of which only three or four examples 
were known; on applying to the Di¬ 
rector of the Mint, he peremptorily 
replied that none had been struck; 
further investigation resulted in the 
fact being proven that three speci¬ 
mens had been struck, two of which 
had been sold for $75.00 each; vari¬ 
ous pattern pieces, in large numbers, 
have also been issued without the ex¬ 
pediency of destroying the dies of the 
current coin, and also pattern pieces 
at the close of each year.” 
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Yl/'hen the late Wayte Raymond 
published the first edition of 


“20th Century Coins of the World” 
he listed the Polish 5-Zlotych of 
1925 as a regular issue. Ever since 
collectors of crown size silver coins 
have been literally knocking them¬ 
selves out to add this piece to their 
collections. The coins is currently 
catalogued as No. 17 in Whitman’s 
“Modern World Coins” with a valua¬ 
tion of $100.00. 


A ci J-^cittern 


below. 

In exergue: 5 PIEC ZLOTYCH 
5; border of 100 pellets. Dia¬ 
meter 37. Inscription on edge; 
SALUS REIPUBLICAE SU- 
PREMA LEX; silver, .900 fine. 
High relief. 

2. Same as No. 1, struck in gold. 
Unique. 

3. Same as No. 1, but beside date 
are letters SW—WG and date 
3/V. 



Those who have looked for this 
piece in vain can now rest easy as 
the coin is not a regular issue but a 
pattern. As a matter of fact there 
are seven different varieties. 

1. Obv. Stylized eagle; RZECZ- 
POSPOLITA POLSKA 1925 
around mint mark. 

Rev.: Female figure seated 
right. Right hand leaning 
against shield with eagle, left 
hand on the book of Constitu¬ 
tion, handed by boy standing 
left. Sheaf of corn and sickle 



100 specimens struck and were 
given by President S. Wojcie- 
chowski to important persons 
on May 3, 1925 as souvenirs. 
High relief. 

4. Same as No. 1, struck in brass. 
Several planchets thickness 
were used. 

5. Border of 81 pellets, mint mark. 
Silver. Low Relief. 

6. Same as No. 5, but without 
mint mark. 

7. Same as No. 5, gilt bronze. 


An Unusual Proof Coin 
R. G. Nordstrom, Villa Park, Ill., 
writes that he was studying his re¬ 
cently arrived 1961 proof set and 
noticed that the nickel has small 


numerals 1 and 6 on reverse in upper 
field. The numerals are incused. The 
“1” is to the left of dome and “6” 
just to right. The 6 has line extend¬ 
ing top and bottom. 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS, MAY, 1910 


and Rf ego sine Clipping* pertaining to Coin * thankfully received. Contribution* 
from thoee interested in the Science solicited and liberally paid for 

THE DOLLAR OF 1804 

A NUMISMATIC MYSTERY 

Written for MEHL’S NUMISMATIC MONTHLY, 

By JOHN W. WRIGHT. 


7. : Nitfttfematist, practically 
it v&o hordes little flattened 
<m account of their 
besides a great number in 
of life (even those outside 
1 realm stricken by “eoinophobia”) 
v r ; il#e 4ftily visions of a classical head, 
'-bust*.-knotted and flowing 
‘ '.*!*&,: ^Likert?” above, profile facing 
,, ia ^ fight, six stars to the right 
'C* seiten to the left, and the cabal 
rs*k Is^end. T804” burning in a halo 
of gtojy below. 

, is the “Silver King,” the 

'‘Se&f boila.r,” the little metal disk 
; within its lettered edge 

> *nd hs&ded ?itn the greatest value in 
»n4 cash of any piece that 
■>. , - rt. ’net th 

2 && 1 - 4 .' It is the acme of the 

. b.u i.'-e 


per cent of the real “Numismatists,” 
can never hope for more than a pass¬ 
ing glimpse of this rare mint chi¬ 
mera, or peDrhaps at most a collection 
of literature in regard to it.- 

And what is the correct history, 
what the mystery, and who among 
The Numismatic Monthly’s readers 
can give a complete list of the dollars 
of 1804 now known in the coin deal¬ 
ing world, together with the names 
of their, owners? 

I have before me a collection of 
many newspaper and magazine clip¬ 
pings concerning the dollar of 1804, 
ad well as the official mint record, 
which gives us to understand that 
19,570 pieces bearing that date were 
coined by our government. 

Qrie writer, Chester Dunham (Ar¬ 
ticle, “Grand Of#:''King,” October 
>'umbe?, 1908, of “The Wtaii.” Super' 

. jof, say.*,.'Iftttiy. that “the en¬ 
tire ri $«*e toilers <?f. 18 S*/ eg- 
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cept six which were smuggled to lawsuit tried before Judge Fitzgerald 
Numismatists by the mint officials, in that city in 1895. Another speci- 

were shipped off to Japan and China men, said to be the “last missing coin 

to be circulated among the Orientals, of the United States dollar issue of 
who greedily hoarded all of our 1804“ It was brought to light at 
bright coins. Cheau, Teton Co., Montana, by Billy 

Did the almond-eyed Celestials sud- Seymour, a business man, who took 
denly develop a mania for “hoarding it in as change on December 20, 1897. 
all of otir bright coins,” and did that A third owned by John F. Whitley, 
fever subside when they came into registry clerk at the Taunton, Mass., 
possession of practically all of our postoffice, 1893. W. E. Skinner, the 
dollar coinage of 1804> They could Boston coin dealer offered $1,000.00 
have hoarded 19,564 pieces from the f or the specimen. It must have been 
total of 66,084 dollar pieces struck by genuine or Mr. Skinner was mistaken 
the U. S. in 1803 and still left enough b y appearances. It finally went to 
to supply several coin cabinets with New York( Mr Whitley reaIizing 
specimens. We have never had a $1,200 for his piece, 

relative who held a government po- A .. . , ~ 

sition and don’t care to start a slan- fr ° n \ the *° St ° n TranS ' 

der suit; however, we are very de- f 2 ’ . says that three '« enuine 

sirous of learning how Chester ascer- auth ^t«c specimens” of the 1804 

tained that six specimens of the dol- ^ ^ ,n New as 

lar of 1804 were “smuggled” from ioUow J : Nathan Apple- 

the mint! ton > Boston i by Lorine G. Parmlee, 

Mr. Dunham gives a list of “the Six B ° ) Ston > and b Y H °« Wm. Brown of 
Genuine Authentic Specimens Known Sa Mass ' Anotber New England 
as Follows:" specimen of the 1804 variety, donbt- 

HigHest Price leSs -* e - ntlinc > '« ^ned by Col. Phin- 
Realized eas Adams of Manchester, N. H. The 

1. United States Mint col- Coin Cost the Co,onel *500.<». 

lection .not sold A,s ? 1 have a record which says 

2. Public Library, Omaha .. $570.00 that The Britlsb Museum owns a 

3. Northeastern Historical United States dollar of 1804 which 

Society, Boston .. 775.00 cosl tbat institution the good round 

4. Collection of' W. F. Dun- Sl,m of S 8000 ^” 

ham, Chicago .. 2,000.00 In 1888 the New York World ptib- 

5. Collection of j. H Man- lished an interview with Richard 

ning, Albany . 1,000.00 Co S a, b a com dealer of that city. Mr. 

6. (Mr. Earle. Philadelphia, Cogan said, respecting the dollar of 

Mr. Brand, Chicago):’ _ 3,600.00 1804; "The facta are that there is 

And here comes again the mystery. not now, and probably never was. 

Why that (?) question mark? should a genuine dollar of 1804." His theory 

there be any doubt in mlmbmatic that the die of 1803 was used 

circles (high circles) ** to whether probably five or six years and that 

Mr, Earle or Mr, Brami is owner of the doi|ar bearing dare ,-of 1804 may 

the $3,600.00 {teTkt'r coin' WfU -omc- Mjve been struck from die?, made 

'■ ><!y explain ' Dte is 1810 or 1812. 

Aside from the list given by Mr. Li the same interview, Mr.:Co»an 
itunham. f have the following con A sabf that :.ii M 14 doUara bearing 
c.nmg “genuine authentic sped daty„qf 18C4 are>mxwn 
mens’’ p{ the dollar of 1804: Che. Vprti,- Tour in in S ^ 

owned by Felix SpWdt* in ffitlar '• ■ Francisco, <> 0e ; in Mgg&frSfctt 
dclphiA end made the subject of a Mifrt cc-Heclfcn bud •< 'i> 

_ 
















ver, besides Five or si JTin pr iv'ite cdl - 
lections in other cities.' 1 1 ' 

Another citation from my scrap- 
book says: "The most valuable ounce 
of silver in the world is owned by 
Major Wetmore, of 15 Waverly 
Place, New York City. It is a silver 
dollar of 1804 in almost proof con¬ 
dition.” 

in 1880, so goes the record, the 
1804 dollar which had long been in 
the collection of Mr. H. R. Linder - 
man. Superintendent of the Mint at 
Philadelphia, was sold in New York 
for $470.00. It was restrike in proof 
condition. Also, in 1882, a fine dollar 
of 1804 is said to have sold in New 
York at private sale for $1,000.00. It 
was from the collection of a ‘‘gentle¬ 
man com collector who resides in 
Berlin, Germany.” 

In the St. Louis Republic of Jan¬ 
uary 24, 1890, I find the following: 
Numismatists the world over will be 
interested in knowing that Dr. Ed¬ 
ward Waltner, of 203 8th St., St. 
Paul, Minn., now has in his posses¬ 
sion a dollar of the rare coinage of 
1804. The doctor found it in the pos¬ 
session of one of his Norweigian pat¬ 
ients in Southern Minnesota. The 
original owner was the Scandin¬ 
avian’s father, who had obtained pos¬ 
session of it in 1827 and had kept it 
because it was coined the year of his 
birth 

And still another record, clipping 
from the St Ixmis Globe-Democrat, 
January 18, 1893, dispatch from Al¬ 
ton, III.: The sum of $1,300,000 is a 
big price to pay for a single silver 
dollar, yet that is the amount paid to 
Ed. Fitzsimmons of this place, who 
today parted with his silver dollar of 
1804. The buyer was a Chicago, coin 
collector. Mr Fit/rimmon; foumf the 
coin among some beaus, tomahawks 
and other Indian relics at the root of 
an old tree on his farm. 

A writ it in the “N-ew 


lector” in 1854, says that he has seen 
a genuine 1804 dollar in the posses¬ 
sion of a dealer of old books, whose 
place of business was on Canal street 
in New York City. The same writer 
also refers to a genuine 1804 dollar 
which the Rosenthal Brothers had re¬ 
ceived from a debtor in Virginia. 

Furthermore, this writer states that 
the mint authorities had pronounced 
the Rosenthal piece to be genuine 
and in fine condition. 

And now, while we are confronted 
by this somewhat imposing array, ot 
facts, figures and fiction, let us con¬ 
sider the ‘ Mystery of the Silver 
King;” “The Grand Old King." 

That there is a mystery in connec¬ 
tion t with the disappearance of the 
coin, goes without the saying. Mr. 
Dunham’s theory, which is in effect 
that the dollar coinage of 1804 was 
hoarded by the Celestials, is to my 
mind quite untenable. If so hoarded 
in China and Japan, why are not coin 
of that iasue occasionally picked up 
by the intelligent collectors who are 
working in every quarter of the 
globe? We get coins from the Flow¬ 
ery Kingdom which date back to the 
"year of one” and to a few dynasties 
beyond. 

Had the output of coins for 1804 
been lost on a China-bound vessel, as 
some writers contend, history or the 
mint books would oopuin a record of 
the facts. Had they gone to the Med¬ 
iterranean to pay om- sailors, who 
were th-n in arms against the Baf- 
bany 'nates, as some surrni..c not 
all of that total of 19,000 would have 
been worked up into nose rings for 
A.iican Savages. The truth ap.ic*r, 
to be that we arc at the of oqj- 
siring of re . n, s-funry, ■ ■o,ov- 
til by ‘‘The B?g Mystery of the 
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THK ROYAL MINT 


To rhe Right Honorable the Lords o.t the Ccmmitti 


tG take into Consideration the State -of the Coin 
My Lords, 

Having af your Lordships Request aneutivlel 
operations in practice at the Mint, tor The purpose 
into Coin, the Gold and Silver etc. an-! having read and considered the Reports 


ouncil. appointed 


:tc. of Great Britain. 

examined the mechanical 
>f preparing for, and making 


ajmc which >o far as is connected 
n Ideas-,—I beg leave to sub- 


nd I ha\e found from Experi- 
and less solid, than when cast 
ron Moulds and in large Bars, 
ruportion, to the quantity of 
>er size, the Face would be 


of Messrs. Boulton and Hate hett respecting the 
with the Machinery, perfectly accord -with my ovr 
mit to your Lordship* consideration, the following observations. 

The casting of the Fillets in Sand is liable u> the objections mentioned by 
Messrs Harchett and Boulton, their roughness soon destroy (he Face of the 
Rolls, hence the Meta! is never accurately rolled, 
ence that Metal cast in small Fillets, is less ductile 
in large pieces, or Bars: If the Metal were cast in 
the quantity of Surface would be much less in 
Metal, and. therefore when extended to its pr< 
smoother But if the Metal were to be cast in large pieces, the present Rolling 
Mills would not be sufficiently strong or powerful Vo reduce them to the Size 
lit for cutting out into Blanks Other Machinery Viusi therfore be got, and 
indeed other Machinery is necessary, if even the presVnt Method of casting the 
Fillets is continued 

A Rolling Mill for such a purpose, should not onlV be constructed on the 
best plan, but every part of it should be as accurately executed as possible. 
The present Mills are neither well constructed, or well executed—the Irregularity 
of their Motion is evident on the slightest Inspection, an<A cannot be remedied. 
New ones ought, therefore, to be adopted, which should He worked by Steam, 
and the Mill Work should he constructed, so as to render tVie Motion as equal 
as possible. There should be Rolls for breaking down theVMetal, or in other 
Words, reducing it from the Size of the Ingots or Bars, tb ^nearly the Size 
wanted, and then finished with highly polished Rolls accurately executed; 
were this done, the Thickness of the plates or Fillets would ba more accurate, 
and consequently would require less Labour in weighing and sVzmg when cut 
into Blanks, besides the Face of the plates being smoother and more solid, 
would take a finer Impression in coming, and their size being Varger, would 
cut less to waste, or in other words, less Scissel would be returned tea the Melting 
Furnaces. _ 

The process of cutting out into Blanks and coining is now whoi " ' 
by manual Labour, which is both expensive and imperfect. Itisim •• fora 
person to work the cutting out press with one hand, and hold the F lilet \vith the 
other to that Degree of Accuracy he would do, were the press w'oi ked by sot.- 
other power, and both his hands left at liberty to guide the Fillet or plate 

T he Inequality of power applied to the coining presses is also a great K - .1, 
for the Size of the Coin and Strength of the Impression depend: in a certain 
Degree on the Force of the Stroke, and I believe it will be found impractical'.r, 
^ to devise any Method of regulating human Labour, as applied at the Mini, 
to render the Strokes equal, without a considerable Loss of power, and 
consequent Increase of Expense—Were a Steam Engine used for this purpose 
it would be easy to regulate the Machinery so as to make the presses strike with 
an equal Force, whether the Machine went fast or slow, and consequently give 
to each piece of Coin an equal Impression, or at least as much so as the Nature 
of the Metal would admit; and if in each press the Collar were used as proposed 
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rimfiar to a letter copying-press In. this machine a solid cutter was forced through 
the bar in an oblique direction producing blanks somewhat saucer shaped which 

had then to be flattened* 

The blanks from the cutting machines were carried to the sizing room where 
each piece was weighed individually. Those below the prescribed weight were 
returned for re-melting and those above the weight were reduced by filing. This 
process was similar to that practiced in the Tower, the only difference being that the 
new machinery secured a greater degree of uniformity and so reduced the labour 
of sizing. 

The pieces thus adjusted were then annealed or softened by being heated to a 
cherry-red heat in a reverberatory furnace after which they were boiled in weak 
sulphuric acid to remove the discoloration. They were then dried in warm sawdust 
or over a slow fire. For the annealing process Boulton installed four furnaces of an 

improved design. 

For impressing the graining or lettering on the edges of the pieces, which pre¬ 
ceded the operation of striking or impressing the designs cm the blanks, an improved 
form of the Castaing machine, as used in the Tower, was devised by Boulton, in 
its improved form the machine milled two blanks simultaneously instead of one at a 
time by the original apparatus. 

The machine consisted of two engraved steel bars or rulers, one of which was 
immoveable, being fastened by clamps to a cast iron plate forming the bass of the 
whole machine, and the other being free to move backwards and forwards in^ht 
direction of its length along a groove in the base plate. A rack was fixed to the 
moveable ruler which engaged in the teeth of a perpendicular wheel suitably mounted, 
which was rotated by a handle. Two blanks were placed between the engraved 
edges of the two bars or rulers and the half-turn of the handle rotated the blanks by 
the movement of the free bar and so impressed the milling. Boulton designed 
these machines to be operated from the 16 horse-power steam engine from which 
the cutting machines were worked but owing probably to the absence of an auto¬ 
matic feeding device the milling machines were always worked by hand. 

The greatest of Boulton’s improvements in coining machinery, however, was his 
coining press which automatically fed the blank to the dies, impressed it with the 
obverse and reverse designs, and passed it as a finished coin into a suitable recepricle. 
1 he press was fitted with a feed tube for holding the blanks and the only manual 
operation required was :o replenish ibis tube with blanks. The coins were struck 
s: the rate of not less than 60 a minute and if ucinilJed. were struck in a circular collar 
which enclosed the dies, and ensured dxntfjsmy and a smooth edge. The N. ^mg 
press room was fitted with eight of these presses operated by & IQ Horse power 
steam engine and was warmed by “ a steam apparatus . . . so as to ss#*rs-ede the 
necessity of fires and stoves being introduced/ 1 

The screw or fly-press used in the Tower consisted essentially of an open frame 
supporting a nut in which worked a vertical quick-threaded screw to the top of 
■vmch was fixed two horizontal arms each loaded at its tip with a hundred-weight 
:: lead The upper die was placed in guides below the end of the screw while the 
-rAer die was fixed in the bed plate. The blank was placed on the lower die, the 
horizontal arms were pulled violently, turned the screw and drove the upper die 
against the blank and the latter against the lower die. At that time the only method 
•: : along the screw was cutting it labor;.-. . with the result that it could 

am be accurate and allowed a certain amount of £: play.” The horizontal areas or 
beam were swung by two men at the end of each arm while a fifth placed the blank 
ociwccR the dies. About 20 to 25 coins a minute could be struck in this press bo? 
the strain in swinging the arms was so great that two tesma of four labourers each 
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THE 1804 DOLLAR. 

holds a bough and in his left a thunderbolt or eagle and the arms, 
ergue beneath, CN(eii«s) DOMI(ftus). 

This is a common denarius and was struck about a hundred years before 
our era. 

No. 180. Obv. The galeated head of Roma to right. The denarial mark 
in front and an ear of wheat behind. 

Rev. A winged Victory standing in a galloping biga to right, having reins 
and whip. Beneath the horses is a gladiator or soldier armed with a spear, 
lighting a lion. Above ROMA, and beneath CN(mta) DOM(ihtw). 

No. 181. Obv. The galeated head of Rome to right; the denarial mark at 
nape of neck, yi(arcus) AVRELI(tts) ROMA. 

Rev. Mars standing naked in a rapid biga to right. In his right hand he 
is throwing a spear and in his left holds a buckler and military lituus. Be¬ 
neath the horses SCAVRI. In exergue beneath, L(weiws) LlC(imus) CN(ei«s) 
DOM(ih‘tt#). 

These two denari were struck to commemorate some gladiatorial games 
just by whom or what members of the family Domitius is uncertain as is also 
the time it was struck. In this connection see No. 169 Coseania gens, in 
which a similar reverse is shown. This would indicate that the coin was 
struck about 96 B. C. 


(y : r ) 
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On ex- 


[to be continued.] 


THE 1804 DOLLAR. 


The United States silver dollar of 1804 is always a subject of interest to the 
numismatist and no coin in our series so commands the attention of the non¬ 
collecting public or the lay press. Everything that relates to it is gobbled 
up and swallowed with the greatest avidity w ith little thought or care as to 
authenticity. The following late excerpts from the press will be read with 
curiosity and interest by our readers. A half-tone cut of the coin was given 
in this magazine for July, 1896. 


Previous to 1842 the existence of any 1804 dollar was problematical; the rec¬ 
ords of the mint being the only source from which to infer that any had been 
coined. The mint did not have any, and nobody had ever seen one. 
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In 1842 Eckfeldt and DuBois, assayers in the mint, published a “Manual of 
Gold and Silver Coins,*’ in which appeared an engraving of an 1804 dollar. It 
is presumably a representation of one or more pieces in the mint at that time. 

The lirst knowledge we have of an individual possessing one of these dollars 
is from a letter of Mr. Matthew A. Stickney, published in the Journal, Vol. 
II, page 42, in which he says, “My U. S. dollar of 18G4 was handed me directly 
from the cabinet of the U. S. mint in Philadelphia on the 9th of May, 1843,. 
by one of its officers.” 

During President Polk's administration, extending from 1845 to 1849, a lady 
obtained from the mint a dollar of 1804, which subsequently passed into the 
possession of Mr. L. G. Parmelee. See Journal , Vol. Ill, page 7. 

These are the first three dollars bearing the date of 1804 known to be in ex¬ 
istence, making their appearance between the years 1842 and 1846, and all 
emanating from the mint in Philadelphia. 

The plate represents a 1798 dollar, showing milling or lines extending to 
the edge of the piece, as on all dollars coined from 1794 to 1803 inclusive. The 
other cut is from a photograph of one of the existing 1804 dollars, and shows 
a beading with plain rim outside. This style of beading commenced with, 
the 1836 dollar and has been continued from that time. 

Inasmuch as the appearance of an 1804 dollar was not earlier than 1842, and. 
the beading near the edge is similar to pieces coined since 1836, and totally 
unlike those of 1803 and the preceding years, what inference can be drawn, 
other than that the die was cut between the year 1836 and 1842? 

It does seem very strange that Mr. Stickney, who had been collecting coins- 
since 1817 and had not come across an 1804 dollar, when confronted with two 
"proof specimens” at the mint in 1843, should have accepted them as “originals,” 
(see his letter, quoted above,) without questioning the source from whence 
they came.—John A. Nexson in American Journal of Xumismatics. 


A 200,000-cent dollar. 

Another 1804 dollar has turned up. While collectors have been offering 
prices ranging around $2,000 for specimens of this coin, and numismatists 
have been discussing orally and verbally the problem of what has become of 
the 20,000 silver dollars struck off in 1804, this piece has been lying in a book¬ 
seller s shop on Canal street. Two months ago it was bought by Felix Delos* 
a marble cutter living at 501 West Fifty-second street, for $100. When Mr. 
Delos read in the Sun last week that one Billy Seymour, bartender in Mon¬ 
tana, had received over his bar a coin of that denomination and vintage, 
reckoned to be worth anywhere from $2,000 to $10,000, he took his pen in hand 
to inform M. le Directeur du Sun, in very excellent French, of his 1801 dollar. 
So a reporter went there yesterday to see Mr. Delos and his money. 

Having first assured himself, with considerable care, for which he politely 
apologized, and his visitor was really from the Sun and not a piratical collec- 






THE 1804 DOLLAR. 


Gf> 


tor, M. Delos proceeded to produce the dollar. First he took] off his coat, 
then his waistcoat. Loosening his right suspender strap, he groped with his 
left hand in mysterious quarters somewhere in the region of the seventh rib. 
and after something of a struggle brought forth a small chamois case, which, 
being opened, disclosed the much-prized bit. 

As to the genuineness of the coin only an expert would be qualified to give 
an opinion, and not very many experts, for comparatively few have ever seen 
an 1804 dollar. This one was in an excellent state of preservation, slightly 
darkened, as if from the action of sulphur, but as clear and clean of cut as a 
coin of the present year. Compared with a dollar of 1800, which Mr. Delos 
has, it showed the same workmanship, but was somewhat better preserved. 
On the obverse side is the profile head of Liberty, a rather Roman-nosed Lib¬ 
erty, sharper featured than our modern goddess, and perhaps a bit of a vir¬ 
ago, as befitted those unsettled times. A singular teature is the eye, in 
which the pupil is sharply indicated. Around the edge of the dollar are 
thirteen stars, seven to the right of the head and six to the left. At the bot¬ 
tom are figures 1804. On the reverse of the familiar spread-wing eagle is 
found holding in its beak the screamer inscribed “EPluribus Unum.” Above 
are the thirteen stars, six in the upper row, five in the second and two in the 
third, and above them several circular blotches, probably meant to indicate 
clouds rolling away. The milling on both sides of the coin is uneven in the 
length of the lines, though sharply cut. 

Around the rim of the dollar there is no milling, but this inscription, curi¬ 
ously wrought, beginning at the bottom under the late, and going all the way 
around: 

‘‘One Dollar, One Unit, Hundred Cents.” 


Between the words are peculiar marks, four in a row, evidently put there 
to fill out space. Examination with a powerful magnifying glass failed to 
show any evidence that the date had been changed, a practice not unknown 
to numismatists. With the exception of the date, the dollar seemed to be an 
exact replica of the 1800 dollar. 


For about two years Mr. Delos, who is a collector of all kinds of antiquities, 
and of coins in particular, has known of the dollar. He first saw it in Hugh 
Roden’s old bookstore on Canal street, where he was bargaining for an old 
volume. 

“This might be in your line,” said the proprietor, showing him the'coin. 

“Not very much,” said Mr. Delos. “I am more interested in coins of 
smaller denominations, coppers particularly. How much do you want for it.” 

“Four thousand dollars,” said the dealer. 

Mr. Dejos laughed and went away. Some months after Mr. Roden again 
called his attention to the coin but they could not come to an agreement on 
the price, although the dealer had materially modified his demand. Finally, 
about two months ago, Mr. Delos bought the dollar for $100. He supposed it 
to be worth $300 or $400. When he read in the Sun of the value of a real dol¬ 
lar of 1804 he was surprised. Hitherto he has collected as an amateur and 
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lias sold nothing, but this coin, he says, is too expensive a luxury for a man 
<»f his means and he will try to sell it to the government. Several years ago 
the government attempted unsuccessfully to purchase an 1804 dollar of Mr. 
I’armelee, the Boston numismatist. A number of experts have seen Mr. 
Delos' dollar and pronounced it genuine.—New York Sun. 


Dkkat Falls, Mont.. Dec. IT.—If it proves genuine the last missing coin 
<>f the United States silver dollar issue of 1804 has been discovered in Northern 
Montana. For 30 years coin gatherers and museums have had a standing 
offer of from $8,000 to $10,0o0 for the coin. There are but four pieces of this 
issue in the world. 

It was brought to light in Teton county a few days ago, when Billy Sey¬ 
mour. a bartender at Chateau, was counting his cash. 

The following day he was exhibiting it to some friends, among whom was 
one who recognized the dollar of 1804. In a short time every man who had 
passed a dollar over Seymour’s bar that day called to claim the dollar, having 
••passed it by mistake.” Several suits are threatened to recover possession 
There is little reason to doubt the genuineness of the coin. 


A Dollar Worth $5,000. The Famous Rare Silver Dollars of 1804- 
Seven of Them in Existence. 

The report that a silver dollar of the coinage of 1804 had been received over 
the counter of a bar at Chateau, Mont., by a man who took it in payment for 
a drink while the man who had spent it was ignorant as to its being worth 
many thousand dollars, has recently given rise to much general discussion. 
It was said that the saloon in which this event transpired was owned by 
Messrs. Downs & Burton, and that the man who mixed the drink and pushed 
it across the counter, receiving the precious coin in exchange, was William 
Seymour. It was further stated that the man with the apron had intentions. 
<»f making legal claims for the money, his claim being that it was handed to 
him and that the saloon owners were entitled only to the value of the drink 
in current money: that as they had commissioned him to sell certain goods at 
a fixed rate, they could not expect more than that rate of profit. 

The statement that there are only four coins of the issue of 1804 extant is. 
erroneous. It is known that there were seven and their pedigrees were fol¬ 
lowed by the government from the day they saw light. That there are seven 
and not four does not practically lessen the great value to a notable extent, 
for should any one of the owners advertise that he has one of these dollars for 
sale and state that he will part with it only on the payment of $5,000, he will 
find that he will not have to wait a day before a number of prospective buy¬ 
ers will be on hand, eager to bid for-it. 
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One of the owners of these rare coins, which are known as “The King of 
Rarities,” is Mr. Ten Eyck, a foremost business man of Albany, N. Y., and 
a former grand master of the Masons of the state. He has a complete col¬ 
lection of the coins of the United States, and would not sell his 1804 dollar 
for $5,000. Before Mr. Ten Eyck secured his prize he was tempted by just 
such notices in the paper as the Montana case, to travel about and examine 
what purported to be the silver dollar of 1804. and in eveiy case he found the 
report to be an error: the dollar was a counterfeit, or a dollar issued by Mexi¬ 
co. His 1804 dollar was purchased through an expert in 1888. Mr. Ten Eyck 
keeps his curio locked in a safe deposit vault. It was sho\vn to the writer 
with the request not to touch its face for fear of making a scratch which 
would detract from its value as a most perfect specimen. 

The 1804 dollars are of two classes: first, originals, which are from but one 
obverse and one reverse die,--draped bust of Liberty facing right: the head 
bound with a fillet; hair flowing; 6 stars before and 7 behind the bust above 
LIBERTY, upper right hand star almost touching letter Y: reverse heraldic 
eagle, bearing on his breast a broad shield, in his beak a scroll inscribed “E 
PLURIBUS UNUM:’’ 12 arrows in right talon, a branch of olive in his left: 
above, an arc of clouds from wing to wing of eagle; in field beneath 13 stars; 
United States op America: edge lettered One Hundred Cents, One Dol¬ 
lar or unit, which are lightly struck in some parts. The re-strikes were 
struck in 1858 at the mint in Philadelphia and have plain edges. Three of 
this variety were recovered after diligent search and two of them were des. 
troyed by the authorities, while the third was placed in the cabinet, where 
it remained on exhibition. The difference most noticable between the orig¬ 
inals and the re-strikes is that the A touches the eagle's claw and the OF is 
much nearer the end of the eagle’s wing than the S in STATES, while in 
originals it is equally spaced. This happens because the original die for the 
reverse used in making the re-strikes was not to be had and a different one 
was used. A specimen struck between 1860 and 1869, the latter date being 
the time when all these dies w’ere destroyed, is in the Mint, and another is in 
England. The edges of these are not perfect, for an endeavor was made to 
letter the edges in the loss of a complete collar by using pieces of collars 
which did not contain all the letters, but repeated some several times. One 
of these in the Berg collection was sold in 1883 for $740; but its weight was 
not accurate, although it bore all the peculiarities mentioned. It will thus 
be seen that there are in existance three varieties of the United States silver 
dollar bearing the date of 1804. 

George G. Evans has compiled this history or pedigree of the seven dollars. 
No. 1 is in the Mint cabinet at Philadelphia and weighs 415.2 grains; No. 2 
was procured from the Mint in 1843 by Mr. M. A. Stickney in exchange for 
other coins; No. 3 was bought in 1868 by W. S. Appleton at an advance of 
$750 from Mr. E. Cogan, who purchased it from W. A. Liliendahl, 1867, for 
$750; No. 4 was bought by L. G. Parmelee at a sale of E. H. Sanford’s collec¬ 
tion, 1874, for $700, who obtained it in 1866 from an aged lady, who got it at 
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the Mint many years before; No. 5 was bought of Mr. Parmelee, 1868, for $600, 
from sale of H. S. Adams's collection, 1876, at $500, from sale of M. J. Cohen’s 
collection. 1875. at $325 (in fair condition); No. 6 was formerly in the collec¬ 
tion of Mr. Robert C. Davis, of Philadelphia, and was sold for $1,200, through 
a stamp and coin company of New York, on March 12, 1888. It was sold with 
papers of proof to Mr. James Ten Eyck, of Albany, New York, who now 
(1898) has it in his collection; No. 7 was bought October, 1884, by S. H. and H. 
Chapman, at a sale in Berlin and resold to a Mr. Scott, dealer in coins, for 
$l,000.|in.May, 1885, at their Philadelphia sale. 

One explanation regarding the scarcity of the 1804 dollar gives it that the 
sinking of-a vessel bound for China with all on board resulted also in the loss 
of nearly the entire mintage of 1804 dollars. Mr. Evans believed that there 
may be an-eightli dollar somewhere, located so that it cannot be found read¬ 
ily. If, against all record, more of these 1804 dollars turned up it would be a 
fact regretted-by the fortunate few possessors, and it would be a practical 
illustration,{even-more than now, that there is a mint of truth in the teach¬ 
ing that supply and demand regulate prices.— Cuyler Reynolds in Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


SOME NEW CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SILVER PROBLEM. 


[David A. Wells in Harper's Weekly ] 



Some years ago, when the world’s mercantile element was beginning to 
recognize that the universal decline in the bullion price of silver was due to 
the immutable laws of supply and demand, and not to statute enactments, 
and therefore was likely to be permanent, there was a report that a full 
equipment of a mint—*, e., for coinage—had been exported from England to 
China. As the Chinese government, however, did not furnish its people 
with anything in the nature of money forjfacilitating their exchanges, ex¬ 
cept the rude coin known as “cash”—a small disc with a square hole in the 
middle, composed mainly of an alloy of copperjand zinc, and which was cast 
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By WALTER BREEN 


TT’S FAMILIAR enough that the 
Treasury Department has been 
antagonistic to coin collectors of 
late seizing items as diverse as pat¬ 
terns, off-metal errors, late foreign 
gold pieces, gold certificates, etc. 
Many collectors probably don’t real¬ 
ize, though, that this is just the 
latest phase of a vendetta—a real 
blood feud—which has been going 
on for at least one hundred years, or 
back to the first big boom in coin 
collecting in the United States. 

Our hobby had its microscopic be¬ 
ginnings in this country in the 1816- 
1820 period with teen-aged collec¬ 
tors Joseph J. Mickley (who bought 
a group of old dies discarded as junk 
by the mint in 1816) Matthew 
Adams Stickney, and a few others. 
But nothing much happened between 
then and about 1858-60 when several 
historically important books—two of 
them best sellers of their time— 
came out. These were John H. Hick- 
cox’s “History of American Coinage” 
(1858), Charles Ira Bushnell’s mono¬ 
graph on early merchant’s tokens, 
Dickeson’s “American Numismatic 
Manual” (which had tremendous 
popularity and saw at least three 
editions, 1859, 60, 65), and the “Mint 
Manual” and “Washington and 
National Medals” by the director of 


the Mint himself, Col. James Ross 
Snowden. This last book started a 
tremendous craze for Washington 
medals, something almost compar¬ 
able to the tulip craze in Holland, 
and it could he made the subject of 
many articles by itself. On the heels 
of this last came W. C. Prime’s 
“Coins, Medals and Seals” (1861). 
Around the same time two leading 
magazines, “Harper’s” and the “His¬ 
torical Magazine,” began running 
frequent articles on numismatics, 
some of them of considerable im¬ 
portance. Coin collecting was defi¬ 
nitely “in the air” at the time, just 
as it is now even among the general 
public, and just as it was back in the 
1780’s and 1790’s in Great Britain. 

Probably the most important 
books mentioned were the Dickeson 
and Snowden manuals. Montroville 
Wilson Dickeson, M.D. (whom “Time 
magazine” called “a Burton Holmes 
of the 1850’s”) was a real pioneer, 
blundering into the wilderness and 
making plenty of discoveries but also 
handicapped for lack of a logical 
vocabularly in which to describe 
them; he also tackled a field broader 
in scope than anyone else has at¬ 
tempted to the present day, no less 
than a combination of those of 
Crosby on colonials, Gilbert on half 
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cents, Sheldon on large cents, 
Browning and Beistle and Bolender 
and Adams and so forth on the rest 
of the series, in addition to a treatise 
on American Indian archaeology. (He 
believed that some of the artifects 
other than wampum might have 
been used by Indian tribes as money; 
so far as I know, nobody holds that 
theory today.) Dickeson is probably 
responsible in large measure for the 
popularity of American colonial 
coins in the 1862-69 period, during 
which some of the choicer items 
racked up auction records not equal¬ 
led even in dollars until the last year 
or so, and not remotely approached 
in terms of purchasing power ex¬ 
changed for them; $489 in 1865 for 
a rare Washington item would cor¬ 
respond to many thousands today. 

But it is to J. R. Snowden’s books 
that we must attribute the popular¬ 
ity of regular United States coins, 
and of patterns (note well), and of 
Washington pieces. And Snowden 
and his crony Henry R. Linderman 
are ultimately responsible for the 
events leading to the long-continued 
Treasury Dept, feud with coin col¬ 
lectors. The origin of the feud, as I 
can show below, can be pinned down 
to the combination of Victorian 
moralism and commercialism of the 
“sharp business practices” variety, 
with the latter eventually being 
pilloried and the former winning 
out; and we today, unaware of the 
history involved, are its victims. 


Col. J. R. Snowden’s avowed aim 
to increase the size and quality of 
the Mint Cabinet Collection of 
Washington coins and medals, dur¬ 
ing his tenure as Director of the 
Mint (1853-61), led him to search 
through the Chief Coiner’s collection 
of old dies for suitable items to re¬ 
strike for importunate friends and 
collectors who had Washington 
items—or cash—to trade. This col¬ 


lection of old dies seems to have 
been started, like so many other 
things, by Adam Eckfeldt. Eckfeldt 
had been connected with the mint 
from its beginning in 1792, being an 
eyewitness to the striking of the 
half dismes and pattern cents of that 
year; and during his period as Chief 
Coiner (1814-39) he saved many old 
dies as well as unusual coins, colon¬ 
ial, U.S., and foreign, that either 
came into his department or were 
made therein. In 1838 he started the 
Mint Cabinet collection with a do¬ 
nation of odd, rare and choice pieces 
which he had been saving since 1792. 
At his retirement in 1839 he turned 
over to his successor in the Coiner’s 
office, Franklin Peale (of the famous 
family of Philadelphia Peales, 
artists and inventors), the collection 
of old dies mostly in usable con¬ 
dition. Peale continued the Eckfeldt 
practice: proof sets of each year 
went into the Mint Cabinet collec¬ 
tion, remarkable dies both pattern 
and regular — notably Gobrecht is¬ 
sues — went into the boxes of old 
dies, greased up, wrapped and label¬ 
ed in the Coiner’s vaults; most of 
the different sorts of pattern and ex¬ 
perimental pieces found their way 
into the Mint Cabinet collection. Be¬ 
ginning in 1839, Congress had ap¬ 
propriated $1000 (and $300 each 
year after that) for the purchase of 
“specimens of ores and coins to be 
preserved at the Mint”; and after¬ 
wards a room was set aside in the 
Mint building for the public display 
of the coins, medals and mineral 
specimens, but so far as I know 
neither the old dies nor the counter¬ 
feits ever went on display. (In re¬ 
cent years the coins and medals have 
been on display at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D.C.) 

When Franklin Peale was booted 
out of the mint in 1854 for restriking 
medals for his private profit, the old 
dies and specimens seem to have 
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gone with him, but the majority of 
the dies remained in the vaults and 
the collection continued to be added 
to by Peale’s successor, George K. 
Childs. By now Snowden was Direc¬ 
tor of the Mint, and he was well 
aware of the group of old dies. 
Having investigated the coinage 
records preserved in the mint’s 
ledgers and journals (now in the 
National Archives), in order to com¬ 
pile data for his Mint Manual, Snow¬ 
den was also well aware of the rarity 
of certain dates and types, and he 
was never allowed to forget it as 
letters arrived daily from collectors 
asking for them. We can assume 
that the connection between collec¬ 
tor demand for U.S. regular issue 
rarities, and the presence of several 
hundred old dies in the Coiner’s 
vaults, and the Mint Cabinet’s need 
for various items which these same 
collectors might possibly have avail¬ 
able for trade, rather quickly began 
to impress itself on Snowden’s mind. 
And after it became more or less 
public knowledge that pattern cents 
had been struck in various years in 
the 1850’s, and that some of these 
specimens had gotten into private 
hands from the mint, the letters to 
Snowden became first a nuisance and 
then a flood. He had only himself to 
blame for this state of affairs, 
though, particularly after passing 
out over six hundred 1856 flying 
eagle cents to congressmen (who 
presumably gave some of them to 
party hacks and other constituents). 

It is a safe bet that Snowden 
Vvould sooner or later have gotten 
around to publicly announcing that 
the mint had selected rarities for 
sale or trade for Washington items 
or coins needed for the Mint Cabinet. 
However, before Snowden could 
make any such announcement, some¬ 
one jumped the gun. Employees in 
the Coiner’s Department during idle 
hours rummaged through the collec¬ 


tion of old dies. Among them, some¬ 
time in 1858 or early 1859, they 
found the obverse, but apparently 
not the reverse, of the “original” 
1804 dollar, stored there ever since 
the batch of Class I coins had been 
made in the late 1830’s or early 
1840’s. They also found device 
punches, letter punches and a bead¬ 
ing punch. This enabled them to 
manufacture a new reverse without 
difficulty, using as prototype one of 
the Class I 1804’s in the Mint Cabi¬ 
net collection. Not being able to find 
the edge lettering device, or any 
silver dollars of the 1794-1803 
period, they planed down other 
dollar-sized coins and on these im¬ 
provised planchets they stamped 
their “1804” dies—making perhaps 
a dozen Class II specimens with 
plain edges. Their representative, 
the thirteen-year-old Jacob Bausch 
Eckfeldt (b. 1846), sold one in 1859 
to Edward Cogan of Philadelphia 
(later a well-known coin dealer), 
and another to William Idler (anoth¬ 
er Philadelphia coin dealer) at $75 
apiece, this second specimen sub¬ 
sequently going to the collection of 
Major C. P. Nichols of Springfield, 
Mass., cashier of the Buffalo & Erie 
Railroad. Young Eckfeldt had a 
third specimen in his possession but 
apparently did not sell it at the time, 
and he may not have known about 
the other eight or nine. When Snow- 
ren learned about this fine upstand¬ 
ing instance of Private Enterprise 
and Rugged Individualism, through 
collectors writing or visiting him to 
ask if they could buy 1804 dollars 
and other coins the way that so-and- 
so had done, he suddenly turned 
moralistic at the prospect of others 
muscling in on his racket, and order¬ 
ed that the coins be returned. Thru 
the efforts of R. Coulton Davis- 
later owner of one of the Class III 
1804’s—the boy was induced to re¬ 
turn the third specimen and tell 
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where he had sold the other two. 
Mint officials seized these. Two were 
promptly melted, the third — over¬ 
struck on a Bern (Switzerland) 
shooting-thaler of 1857—went into 
the Mint Cabinet (The mint em¬ 
ployees quietly held on to the other 
plain-edged coins, and in later years 
resurrected a Castaing machine and 
lettered the edges, creating the Class 
III dollars.) For some reason, pos¬ 
sibly the prospect of subsequent use 
for them, Snowden did not destroy 
the dies. Instead, he put them into 
a box with several others, prepared 
a list, and eventually had the box 
sealed up on July 30, 1860. 

This affair left Snowden with the 
idea, early in 1859, that it was about 
time to capitalize on the public de¬ 
mand. After all, $75 apiece was a 
colossal amount for anyone to pay 
for something so clandestine and 
after all distinguished from other 
dollars of the period only by its date, 
shiny surfaces and plain edge. Being 
simultaneously a Victorian moralist 
and a shrewd commercial-minded 
type (in short, a perfect embodiment 
of what Max Weber, R. H. Tawney 
and W. H. Whyte call the “Protes¬ 
tant Ethic”), he drafted a cagy let¬ 
ter to the Treasury Department: 

Jan. 22, 1859 

Sir, 

We are daily pressed upon, by Col¬ 
lectors of Coins from all parts of 
the Country either by letter or in 
person, for specimens of pattern 
pieces of coin, and rare types. A few 
of these having been in every case 
issued—some of them get into the 
hands of dealers and are sold at ex¬ 
cessive prices. [Somehow that has a 
familiar ring—W.B.] I propose, with 
your approbation, to check this 
traffic, and at the same time to 
gratify a taste which has lately 
greatly increased in this country, 
and seems to be increasing every 


day, namely, by striking some of 
each kind and affixing a price to 
them, so that the profits may enure 
to the benefit of the Mint Cabinet of 
Coins and ores which is the property 
of the U.States;'an exact account of 
which will be kept and rendered to 
the Department. 

I have the honor to be, 
with great respect, 
Your faithful Servant 
James Ross Snowden 
Director of the Mint 
Hon. Howell Cobb, 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington City 

This was letter #2, V, Vol. 18, 
Letters Mint & Branches, National 
Archives. No reply is extant, either 
accepting or rejecting Snowden’s 
proposition, and no accounts are 
known to have been kept of such 
transactions. Perhaps Snowden cor¬ 
rectly interpreted official silence as 
tacit approval where explicit ap¬ 
proval might be embarrasing, par¬ 
ticularly in the light of correspon¬ 
dence yet to be quoted. In any event, 
the restriking went on just as 
though nothing else had happened, 
and apparently young Eckfeldt con¬ 
tinued to ply his trade, as he is 
known to have peddled restrike half- 
cents in 1860 and patterns in later 
years at least through 1865. 

A better picture of the situation 
can be built up by quoting a few 
revelant letters than by mere gen¬ 
eralization. 

Unofficial. 

Treasury Dept., Jany 22nd 1859 
Dr Sir, 

If you have specimens in copper 
of the new $20 piece, also model half 
& quarter dollars & specimen cents 
struck last year before sett(l)ing on 
the new device now used—& can 
spare them without detriment to the 
public interest, I would like to have 
them—My object is to give them to 
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a friend who seems to have a pas¬ 
sion for specimens of coins. 

Yrs truly 
P Clayton 

J. R. Snowden Esqr 

Director of the Mint 
The reply was quickly forthcoming: 

Unofficial 

Mint of the U.S., Philadelphia, 
Jan. 24, 1859 

Dear Sir, 

I have rec’d your note of the 22nd 
inst. and learn from it that you are 
acquiring a personal knowledge of 
the “passion for specimen coins” 
which possesses so many people in 
our country. On Saturday last I had 
nine applications of a similar char¬ 
acter—today (now 12 o’clock) I have 
had three. It was in view of this in¬ 
creasing, as well as troublesome, 
taste, that I made the request men¬ 
tioned in my official letter of last 
Saturday (22nd inst.) which I hope 
will deserve the sanction of the de¬ 
partment. In reference to the speci¬ 
mens you ask for I have to state that 
the trial piece in copper of the 
Double eagle of 1859 which I left at 
the Department is the only one I 
had: there have been none of that 
specimen given out; nor of the half 
and quarter trial pieces. I have a 
few of the specimen cents but not all 
the varieties. I could send you two 
or three of these, but perhaps it will 
be best to defer sending them until 
the new arrangement is made when 
your friend, and all other collectors 
of coins, AND THEIR NAME IS 
LEGION, can be supplied to their 
heart’s content. 


If Snowden was telling the truth 
in this letter, we may deduce that 
the numerous varieties of patterns 
of 1858-59 for the most part follow¬ 
ed adoption of something like the 
“new arrangement”; it is certain 
that pattern cents of 1858 in sets of 
twelve were quickly made available 


to collectors, along with sets of pat¬ 
tern half dollars of 1859 and others. 
One gathers that Snowden’s annoy¬ 
ance quickly turned to accomodation 
as the money began to roll in. In the 
meantime, even lowly mint em¬ 
ployees were far from unaware of 
the situation: 

Cabinet of the U.S. Mint 
Feby 22d 1859 

Col. J. R. Snowden 

Dr Sir: 

I beg leave to suggest the pro¬ 
priety of placing in the Cabinet, 
specimens of the different dies of 
the pattern Cent of 1858. We have, 
at present, duplicates of one die, viz: 
the large wreath and shield. I believe 
there were several different Re¬ 
verses, and one different obverse— 
(the small eagle). I hear so many 
inquiries, from the visitors,—especi¬ 
ally from persons interested in the 
subject of coin collecting,—in regard 
thereto, All of whom think it strange 
that we should not have what nearly 
every collector in the city, (tho’ not 
connected with the Mint) has got. 

I remain Sir, Your obt. Servt. 

Geo. Bull. 

Judging by the later inventories 
1859, 1869, 1912-14) and the present 
composition of the pattern section 
of the Mint Cabinet collection, this 
demand was rather quickly met. The 
next act in the drama is a little on 
the unsavory side, after President 
Lincoln had replaced Snowden by 
James Pollock. 

Someone, possibly one of the Eck- 
feldts or W. E. DuBois, or possibly 
a representative of James Pollock, 
let it be known that in 1861 two sets 
of “God Our Trust” patterns—gold 
eagles with motto on scroll or in 
field, silver half-dollars with similar 
differences in type — were struck, 
and in 1862 twenty-five sets of the 
four pieces all in copper, and in 1863 
seven similar sets all in copper. This 
was generally believed at the time. 
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In W. Elliot Woodward’s auction of 
April 28, 1863, lots 2250-2253 con¬ 
stituted a set of the four coins of 
1862, with the comment that 
“Twenty-five sets of the above were 
recently sold by the mint. They were 
distributed to collectors, with the as¬ 
surance that they should never be 
restruck, and a strict injunction that 
they must never be sold unless by a 
sheriff or executor.” The half dollars 
in this group were in silver—the dis¬ 
crepancy was not, however, remark¬ 
ed on at the time. 

Gradually restrikes of rare coins 
began to appear on the market: 1827 
quarters, 1851, 52 and 53 silver dol¬ 
lars, and the Gobrecht dollars and 
halves, in silver and copper. And the 
quantities of patterns obtained by 
collectors from the mint gradually 
increased, seemingly without letup 
or limit. It slowly began to dawn on 
the numismatists that the remarks 
that only so many were struck and 
the dies destroyed were not reliable. 
Members of the Boston Numismatic 
Society were not quick to forget that 
1858-9 episode of the plain edged 
1804 dollars. Snowden’s early resent¬ 
ment of collectors and their impor¬ 
tunate demands began to bounce 
back on his successors and the whole 
Mint establishment with accumu¬ 
lated interest. Some kind of climax 
was reached in 1865 when young 
Eckfeldt, now aged 19, having sold 
numerous sets of the “God our trust” 
patterns to individual collectors and 
dealers first at $100 per set, later at 
$50 per set, finally took a trip (with 
another mint employee) up to Wood¬ 
ward’s coin shop in Roxbury, Mass., 
and offered Woodward several rolls 
of these pieces, in silver and copper, 
declaring that these were the last 
ones. Woodward was indignant and 
made no secret of this occurence. 
Public opinion turned more and more 
against the mint officials. The Amer¬ 
ican Journal of Numismatics began 


in 1866, and its early volumes con¬ 
tained many diatribes against the 
mint’s policies. Almost any time 
when mint officials opened up copies 
of this periodical or auction cata¬ 
logues, they saw demands that they 
reform and quit making restrikes 
and particularly quit making false 
claims that only so many of a given 
coin had been struck or restruck. 

The feud was on, in earnest. But 
far worse was to come. 

Some of the atmosphere of the 
vendetta can be found in the follow¬ 
ing excerpts: 

Snowden’s “Mint Manual,” 1860, 
blandly admitted to his having made 
100 of the 1860 half-dimes with stars 
on obverse. These were pure pieces 
de caprice, lacking even the very 
name of the nation which supposedly 
issued them, and were obviously 
made solely to satisfy collector de¬ 
mands for something new and rare. 
Later listings of pattern coins (save 
for the recent Judd book) ignored 
them. 

American Journal of Numismatics 
(henceforward AJN), Vol. I, No. 2, 
1866, under “Coin Sales” report of 
the Hoffman auction of April 24-27, 
1866): “Pattern pieces, which have 
been constantly going down since 
the United States Mint passed into 
the hands of the present family, 
showed the usual falling off only in 
a more marked degree. (The “fam¬ 
ily” possibly refers to the two Snow¬ 
dens, J. R. and A. L., the latter Chief 
Coiner from 1866 on, but it might as 
easily refer to the Eckfeldts, J. R. 
being Assayer since 1832 and young 
Jacob B. being Second Weigher since 
1865.) 

AJN, Vol. I, No. 4, 1866, pp. 27ff: 
An article called “The New Five Cent 
Piece” referred to the Mint as a 
“Government copperhead factory.” 
The point of this prize barb comes 
home when one remembers that a 
“copperhead” meant not only a 
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northern sympathizer with the 
southern rebels, i.e. someone of 
questionable loyalty, but also any of 
the thousands of unredeemed Civil 
War tokens—surely a dig at the al¬ 
leged worthlessness of the numerous 
copper trial pieces issued by the 
mint in the sixties. 

Ibid.: “There is considerable diffi¬ 
culty at the Mint in putting on coins 
the motto In God We Trust. The 
officers are afraid that everybody 
will read it ‘In Gold We Trust’ which 
is much nearer the fact.” 

Jencks-Paine auction, Dec. 10, 
1866, on a pair of silver God our 
trust halves of 1863 (motto on scroll 
and in field): “It was stated at the 
mint that seven sets only of these 
coins were struck bearing the date 
1863 and that after striking this 
number, the dies were destroyed; 
like most statements emanating 
from that establishment, this is 
probably untrue.” 

Woodward’s 68th Auction (Euro¬ 
pean Collection), July 24, 1884, com¬ 
ment on one of the God our trust 
patterns: “One of the mint pets . . . 
Formerly valued at $50, and by judi¬ 
cious management a large number 
were placed in collectors’ hands; the 
piece is still valuable, as it is sure 
to bring 25c to 50c at auction; — 
doubtless a forerunner of many more 
to come, and an indication of the 
future prices of those that have 
come already.” 

AJN, July 1884, p.46: “The God 
our trust patterns . . . which for¬ 
merly sold for $50 each brought in 
this sale 35c to 55c . . . Can any 
stronger comment be made, or evi¬ 
dence produced, or the manner in 
which the pattern coin business has 
been managed by some Mint 
officials ?” 

Ferguson Haines auction, Wood¬ 
ward, Nov. 1880, p.39, note to lot 
921 (an 1802 half dime): “This must 
remain the rarest of American coins, 


as the dies no longer exist . . . 
Judging from my own experience, I 
believe that the purchaser of an 1804 
dollar, or any of the many of the 
rarest of American coins, has no 
guarantee that the son of some 
future director or chief coiner of the 
Mint will not at an unexpected 
moment place a quantity on the 
market. ‘What man has done man 
may do’; and the ways of the Mint 
of the United States are past finding 
out through transactions such as re¬ 
striking 1804 dollars, 1827 quarters, 
and rare half cents, and speculations 
in rare experimental coins designed, 
engraved, and struck at the expense 
of the government, have become al¬ 
together too frequent not to be well 
understood. What the lords of the 
treasury will do next is ‘what no 
feller can find out.’ We will wait and 
see. In these days of investigations, 
an inquiry into the past operations 
of the Mint at Philadelphia, or 
rather into the past conduct of some 
of its officials, would, if properly 
conducted, be fruitful in results; and 
if properly reported, would furnish 
what Horace Greeley used to call 
‘mighty interesting reading.' As 
Government is fond of illustrating 
its reports, as a frontispiece is sug¬ 
gested a view of a son of a late offi¬ 
cial of the mint, as he appeared at 
the store of the writer, when on a 
peddling expedition from Philadel¬ 
phia to Boston, he drew from his 
pocket rolls of ‘God our trust’ pat¬ 
terns, and urged their purchase at 
wholesale, after sundry sets had 
been disposed of at $100 each to col¬ 
lectors of rare coins, with the assur¬ 
ance that only a very few had been 
struck and the dies destroyed. 
Should, however, an investigation be 
ordered, it is to be hoped that it will 
not be entrusted to that committee 
which requires 618 sets of the goloid 
coinage, costing nearly $4000 for 
metal alone, before it can decide 
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whether to recommend the accept¬ 
ance or rejection of the most stupid 
humbug and stupendous swindle that 
has lately been honored with official 
attention.” 

Heman Ely auction, Jan. 8-10, 
1884 note to lots 558-561 (more of 
those same God our trust patterns) 
repeats some of the above in differ¬ 
ent words, adding “The pieces offer¬ 
ed to me were in silver and copper; 
and knowing that the dies were paid 
for, —and that the machinery of the 
Mint is owned, —by the United 
States, I have always been curious 
to whether or not the bullion used 
was as cheaply obtained by the 
young peddler, as was the use of the 
dies and machinery.” 

These are only a few of hundreds 
of similar diatribes. Repercussions 
were not long forthcoming after the 
initial attacks: Archibald Loudon 
Snowden, Coiner since 1866, swore 
in a press release printed (among 
other places) in Frossard’s Numis- 
ma, November 1880, that during the 
winter of 1868-9, he had supervised 
the destruction by forge, sledge and 
furnace, of all the Eckfeldt-Peale- 
Childs collection of old Mint dies, in¬ 
cluding a number by Gobrecht from 
which no impressions had ever been 
taken (how could he have possibly 
known this ?); shortly before that, 
2 or 3 impression had been made 
from several other dies, there having 
been (he said) no other restriking 
since he became Coiner in 1866. And 
from that day on no other uncurrent 
dies, pattern or regular issue, were 
saved, and all dated dies were de¬ 
stroyed at the end of each year. This 
attempt to quiet collectors’ indig¬ 
nation did not succeed. Moreover, it 
was an out-an-out lie. The identical 
working reverse used for the proof 
silver dollars of 1857-8-9 without 
motto was resurrected and used on 
pattern dollars dated 1871, 75 and 
76. Old hubs were brought out of 


hiding to fabricate new date sides 
for rarities of earlier date. 1864 half 
dimes and trimes were restruck in 
copper in or after 1871; 1865, 1873 
and 1875 three dollar pieces were 
later restruck, the 73’s apparently 
on several occasions; 1865 restrike 
g^ld dollars and possibly some 
others were made. All that was nec¬ 
essary for fabricating back-dated 
dies was possession of the extant 
hubs and date logotypes, and these 
remained on hand. During Henry R. 
Linderman’s periods as Director 
(1867-69, 1873-78) more base metal 
trial pieces — including complete 
proof sets of several dates in copper, 
aluminum and nickel—and a whole 
flood of patterns emanated from the 
Mint; and the Mint’s relations with 
the collecting public degenerated to 
official disclaimers and collectors’ 
fulminations. The collectors were de¬ 
pendent on the Mint for their sup¬ 
plies of proofs and the latest designs 
in pattern and experimental pieces, 
but at the same time they remained 
bitterly resentful of the Mint’s con¬ 
tinued policy of deception, evasion 
and exploitation, wherein any state¬ 
ment by the Mint to the public was 
automatically suspected of being a 
lie with commercial intent. Unsur¬ 
prisingly, sets of the lc, 3c and 5c 
nickel patterns of 1868 (Congress¬ 
man Kelley’s project), and of vari- 
our varieties of the 10c, 25c and 50c 
Standard Silver lightweight patterns 
of 1869 and 1870, in silver, copper 
and aluminum, with plain and reeded 
edges, and with occasionally varying 
mulings, were sold from $3 to $9 or 
more apiece by the Mint, only to fall 
to a few cents apiece when the sup¬ 
ply exceeded the demand a few 
months later. 

Clearly, this situation could not go 
on indefinitely. The sale of proof 
sets and other items from the Mint 
had been a very profitable under¬ 
taking, officially and unofficially, and 
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it threatened to dwindle. The in¬ 
evitable reaction occurred in 1887 
when an unusually moralistic public 
servant, James Putnam Kimball 
(born in, of all places, Salem, 
Mass.!), was Director of the Mint. 
In his annual report for 1887, pp. 
130ff, under the heading “Irregular 
Productions of the U.S. Mint” (pat¬ 
terns and related items), Kimball 
adopted the line all too familiar to¬ 
day that the designs and alloys of 
coins are fixed by law and therefore 
anything deviating from such stan¬ 
dards—technically including, there¬ 
fore, all patterns, experimental and 
trial pieces (and off-metal mint 
errors) — was not permissible as a 
circulating medium. Neglecting the 
valid rebuttal that such pieces did 
not circulate but were instead held 
for numismatic, artistic or historical 
purposes by collectors of rare and 
unusual coin, Kimball jumped un- 
warrantedly to the conclusion that 
such pieces could not be legally own¬ 
ed by any individual, and their per¬ 
manent existence was supposedly un¬ 
justifiable. He classified them as (1) 
“mules” (this term meant to him not 
only what it does to collectors of to¬ 
day, but also any patterns bearing 
one die of adopted type—including 
such things as the God our trust pat¬ 
terns); (2) “false metal pieces,” i.e. 
trial pieces in baser metals; (3) 
“trial pieces,” his name for uniface 
trials of dies complete or incom¬ 
plete; and (4) “experimental pieces,” 
which he defined as coins from regu¬ 
lar dies but in experimental alloys. 
A fifth category was that of “re¬ 
strikes,” “not here scheduled among 
well-recognized unauthorized cabinet 
pieces as in no case of alleged re¬ 
striking has any such charge ever 
been proved against any of the mints 
of the United States.” (!!!) Kimball 
went on to say that the condition of 
“fraudulent intent” has often been 
supposed to qualify the classes of 


Section 5460, Revised Statutes (the 
act which provides severe penalties 
for currency debasement, including 
the issue of light-weight coins or 
coins in alloys deviating from those 
specified by law) but this qualifica¬ 
tion was only an error and not legal¬ 
ly tenable. (What I would like to 
know is, did Kimball have any court 
decision supporting this position? 
Or was this just another early in¬ 
stance of government by fiat rather 
than by judical decision?) He then 
quoted on p.132 a Treasury circular 
of July 1, 1887, issued by himself 
and approved by the then Secretary 
of the Treasury C. S. Fairchild. This 
forbade any issue of regular dies 
trial pieces, trials of incomplete dies, 
uniface pieces, or pieces of unauthor¬ 
ized design (patterns, mules, etc.); 
any pieces so struck for Mint pur¬ 
poses must be destroyed. The only 
coins that could be legally issued to 
the public were those in the regular 
metals, of adopted designs, and of 
the current year, whether as proofs 
or as business strikes. Kimball, in 
his moralistic fury, even went so far 
away from common linguistic usage 
as to redefine the word “pattern” to 
mean solely the first proofs of a de¬ 
sign adopted in the same year, i.e. 
coins like 1873 Trades, 1875 20c, 1878 
Morgan dollars. He claimed that 
with this (incorrect) interpretation 
—which he never admitted to be a 
redefinitation of the word—he was 
merely confirming in effect the old 
Mint Regulations of May 14, 1874. 
(And so in a few pen strokes he 
changed the past by rewriting his¬ 
tory — Orwell’s “1984” strangely 
foreshadowed.) Kimball branded as 
unconditionally illegal the emission, 
or offer for sale or exchange, of any 
other coins than these regular ones. 
And in a subsequent circular dated 
Oct. 3, 1887, signed by the same in¬ 
dividuals and also reprinted in this 
same Annual Report, he amplified 
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the above, defining a “proof” as a 
coin struck on a polished planchet by 
a hand press (!) instead of steam 
press, and tightening up the pre¬ 
vious regulations so as to exclude 
anything in the minutest degree ir¬ 
regular. He also went on record as 
recommending the seizure and de¬ 
struction of all such unauthorized 
pieces, even calling into question the 
legality of transactions entered into 
by previous Directors of the Mint 
and Curators of the Mint Cabinet 
collections. 

Clearly the moralizing of collec¬ 
tors such as W. S. Appleton (e.g. in 
his “Patterns vs. Falsities,” AJN, 
1886), dealer Woodward and others, 
had repercussions far beyond those 
imagined by their authors. Kimball’s 
action threatened the legal title of 
all collectors even to such histori¬ 
cally important items as 1792 half 
dismes, and it opened the way to the 
present intolerably harsh Treasury 
policy against collectors, as well as 
to collectors’ and bourse dealers’ 
current tactics of hiding many items 
against the possible arrival of fed¬ 
eral snoops at conventions. It show¬ 
ed in its consequences over the en¬ 
suing seventy-five years that the 
USA was far more moralistic than 
any other numismatically active 
nation in Western civilization. It 
gave the numismatic world a per¬ 
manent black eye in the view of the 
government, and the Treasury a 
permanent role as Adversary in the 
view of collectors. 

The situation is in extreme con¬ 
trast, in fact, with that found in 
other nations. German, Italian and 
eastern European patterns have 
often been available. Russian mints 
under the Tsars were accomodating 
enough to collectors to make “novo- 
dels” (restrikes from newly cut dies 
copying older ones) of historic items 
like the beard tokens of Peter the 
Great. Almost anything the collector 


of French coins could want has been 
available from the Hotel de Monnaie 
at Paris. And the British authorities 
have been at least equally relaxed 
and tolerant of the whimsies of coin 
collectors. There was no official ob¬ 
jection to the issue by private 
parties (Spink & Sons, among 
others) of patterns for both decimal 
and regular £ s d system coinages 
during and after Victoria’s time, nor 
to coin dealer W. J. Taylor’s exten¬ 
sive (c.1862 7-1880 or later) re¬ 
striking and muling of official dies 
(and new dies made from official 
puncheons) originally made for offi¬ 
cial contract coinages under Boulton 
& Watt during the reign of George 
III. Taylor had bought these things 
among scrap metal sold at the dis¬ 
solution of the Soho Mint in 1848. 
(What a contrast to American prac¬ 
tice: Treasury agents bought back 
old Philadelphia Mint dies from the 
Mickley estate in 1879, and after the 
Kimball witch-hunt began they 
seized other old genuine dies which 
turned up, culminating in the recent 
seizure of an 1814 dime reverse 
[STATESOFAMERICA as one 
word] and all the uniface impres¬ 
sions made therefrom by Robert 
Bashlow.) Britain and other coun¬ 
tries have long had laws against de¬ 
basing the currency, but in none of 
these have such laws been misinter¬ 
preted to the detriment of collectors 
of rare and unusual coin—except in 
the USA. 


The consequences of the excessive¬ 
ly harsh rulings of Mint Director 
Kimball began to be felt. The public 
image of the Mint was, if anything, 
far worse than it had been. Treasury 
agents under orders of the Man from 
Salem began a witch-hunt, seizing 
and returning to the Mint for de¬ 
struction any number of coins re¬ 
garded as “irregular productions”— 
patterns, trial pieces, restrikes. 
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mules, and such. An 1823 restrike 
cent was returned after seizure, 
marked “misstrike, got out by mis¬ 
take, a genuine coin.” Treasury 
agents prevented the auction of the 
collection of the late Director, Henry 
R. Linderman, many years later al¬ 
lowing it to take place though under 
suspicious scrutiny. The price levels 
of patterns and the like collapsed, 
even rare gold essais being sold only 
privately or else at ruinously low 
levels. Coin collectors became de¬ 
moralized, fearing seizure of any¬ 
thing unusual. They turned once 
again to colonials (which were at 
the moment safe from government 
snoopery), stimulated by Crosby’s 
researches and the appearance on 
market of several extraordinary col¬ 
lections. Prices were still in the dol¬ 
drums, though: at the Parmelee sale 
of 1890, extremely rare coins of all 
kinds including colonials brought 
only a tiny fraction of what they 
had realized twenty-five years 
earlier, despite the far greater num¬ 
ber of collectors around at the later 
date. 

In 1896 a number of nickel experi¬ 
mental cents and five-cent pieces 
were made, and some few of these 
got into collectors’ hands. I have not 
heard of any being seized, but this 
was apparently the first break since 
the Kimball ruling of 1887. In 1907, 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s ef¬ 
forts got St. Gaudens double eagles 
into circulation, and twenty-odd of 
the exceedingly high relief patterns 
(twice the normal thickness at edge 
and highest parts of design) reached 
the hands of officials and friends—a 
small-scale reversion to the old 
practices. Nobody made any threats; 
apparently the scene was once again 
cool. But not for long. 

In 1909 William H. Woodin ex¬ 
hibited two specimens of the gold 
Fifty Dollar pieces which he had 
obtained from former Coiner A. L. 


Snowden for $10,000 apiece via 
Stephen K. Nagy (whose relatives 
J. W. Haseltine and William Idler 
had been involved in some way). 
When it turned out that the Mint 
Cabinet collection lacked any such 
coins, a storm broke out with threats 
and counter-threats. The upshot was 
that Woodin gave the two gold 
pieces to the Mint Cabinet, receiving 
in compensation from Snowden a 
trunkful of old patterns and other 
“irregular productions of the Mint” 
—trial pieces experimental pieces, 
die trials, mules, etc. The famed and 
misleading Adams & Woodin book on 
patterns—one of the few ANS pub¬ 
lications exclusively devoted to 
United States coins, and one of the 
most regretted of them all — was 
principally a catalogue of this Snow¬ 
den lot plus some pieces previously 
listed by R. Coulton Davis (Coin Col¬ 
lectors Journal, 1885-87) and a few 
others in other collections. Its un¬ 
expressed purpose, with its exag¬ 
gerated rarity ratings was to make 
easier the sale of many of these 
pieces to God’s gift to dealers of the 
pre-Farouk period, Waldo C. New¬ 
comer. (Newcomer bought $990,000 
worth of coins—some at prices still 
representing all-time highs, others 
as genuine bargains—between about 
1910 and 1933, and he would prob¬ 
ably have gone on indefinitely except 
that while on his yacht in the Carib¬ 
bean in 1933 he heard an erroneous 
report that his financial empire had 
collapsed, believed it, and committed 
suicide.) Anyway, the publication of 
the Adams-Woodin book plus the 
availability of patterns in quantity 
stimulated interest in the series; for 
some reason, Treasury agents were 
not making much noise at this 
period. Possibly the story that the 
then Secretary of the Treasury was 
a coin collector might have had 
something to do with it. The break 
came in 1916; proof coinage ceased, 
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and the patterns of the new silver 
denominations by Weinman and 
MacNeil were not given out general¬ 
ly to collectors, though a few some¬ 
how did manage to escape into pri¬ 
vate hands. 

The history from now on can be 
summarized by saying that at un¬ 
predictable intervals there have been 
increasingly severe crackdowns by 
Treasury agents on coin collectors. 
Presidential Order 6260, 1934, order¬ 
ing the recall of gold coins except 
those legitimately held by “collectors 
of rare and unusual coin” (probably 
FDR’s sop to Woodin, who was Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury and had been 
for over twenty years a specialist in, 
among other things, rare gold) 
caused the ignorant return of mil¬ 
lions of gold coins, including many 
rarities; most of these presumably 
ended up in the melting pots, though 
a few were probably retrieved by 
sharp-eyed officials. This order has 
been unjustifiably interpreted as 
making illegal the holding of gold 
certificates, or of any gold dated 
after 1933, and particularly illegal- 
izing the holding of later foreign 
gold in quantity (though the inter¬ 
pretation of “rare and unusual coin” 
as ending in 1933 is surely arbi¬ 
trary) ; evidently government wants 
no private competition in its use of 
gold as a edge against inflation. 
From 1945 on, when Treasury agents 
began seizing 1933 double eagles, 
dealers (such as Ira Reed) known or 
suspected to have had access to such 
pieces were systematically harassed. 
Just as the natural enemy of the 
avant-garde writer has traditionally 
been the literary censor, so the col¬ 
lector’s natural enemy has become 
the Treasury agent, prone to mis¬ 
understand motives and to assume 
guilt unless innocence can be proved 
—while in the meantime the coins 
or other items seized will presum¬ 
ably have been destroyed, rendering 


the issue more or less academic. 

The harassment campaign has 
lately increased in severity (and in 
number of categories of seizable 
material) to no known or guessable 
purpose. Seizures of off-metal mint 
errors and “racketeer” nickels and 
similar pieces such as rolled cents 
cannot logically be construed as pro¬ 
tecting the circulating medium. Nor 
can threats of seizure of electrotypes 
or the historic private gold ingots of 
the pioneer California assayers of 
the 1849-56 period. It is difficult in¬ 
deed to imagine what logical func¬ 
tion, if any, is served by these police- 
state tactics. So far as I can tell, 
they emanate almost entirely from 
censorious and excessively moral¬ 
istic government officials knowing 
little of numismatics and caring still 
less, and concerned mainly with con¬ 
tinuing a status quo as of Kimball’s 
rulings of 1887, and entirely igno¬ 
rant of the distinction between coins 
intended to circulate as currency and 
coins intented entirely for artistic, 
historical or numismatic collections 
and displays. Recent mint attitudes 
towards commemoratives have con¬ 
firmed this judgment, even though 
one must admit that the various pro¬ 
moters—committees and coin dealers 
alike—of commemoratives have been 
concerned almost exclusively with 
making a large profit on a number 
of limited mintages. Granted that 
this was notorious with the Arkan¬ 
sas, Texas, Oregon, Boone, B. T. 
Washington and G. W. Carver issues, 
it was still not true of other con¬ 
temporaneous issues, which were in 
fact well and honestly handled (e.g. 
the Iowa and earlier single-lot is¬ 
sues), and the presence of individual 
racketeers and profiteers in the com¬ 
memorative coin business is hardly 
sufficient reason to justify condem¬ 
nation of the issue of commemora¬ 
tives en bloc. 

I fear that the full severity of 
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these effects of Kimball’s puritanical 
rulings may not yet have been felt 
by collectors, principally due to 
ignorance on the part of Treasury 
agents having only a limited 
acquaintance with numismatics. One 
can only hope that the situation be¬ 
comes clarified by redefinition and 
relaxation of these unduly misinter¬ 
pretations of the law, perhaps in 
line with the British practice, which 
has always been far more tolerant 
and more sensible. One of the first 
lessons yet to be learned by police- 
state officials is that one of the 
quickest ways to lower the crime 
rate is to repeal laws which had 
made harmless activities illegal. If 
abuses occur, the guilty parties can 
more appropriately be prosecuted 
for fraud or other misrepresentation. 

But in the meantime, I have to re¬ 
port that some agitation has already 
begun to recommend seizure of such 
items as 1913 Liberty head nickels, 
1884-5 trade dollars, “1804” dollars 
and the like, on the grounds that 
they were of unauthorized design or 
minted in some year other than their 
actual dates. If this policy be car¬ 
ried out, it will have two effects: 
many collectors will remove their 
prizes to storage in Swiss banks, 
while others will engage in long 
legal altercations with the govern¬ 
ment in the hope of obtaining favor¬ 
able rulings and redress. But in the 
meantime, the little collector, the 
purchaser in good faith of even such 
an item as an 1824 quarter dollar, is 
likely to find his coin liable to seiz¬ 
ure as counterfeit, simply because 
this date is not mentioned in the 
Mint records, and the Treasury offi¬ 
cials are too ignorant of numisma¬ 
tics to realize what the Mint officials 
knew all along: that coins often 
were not delivered in the year of 
their date but at some later time 
when the next bank demand came. 
The ensuing panic might well de¬ 


stroy numismatics in this country. 
It is for this reason that I find re¬ 
grettable the dilatory tactics of 
ANA committees appointed to deal 
with government officials and obtain 
clarification of the categories of 
coins and other numismatic items 
which may licitly be held by collec¬ 
tors. It would be shameful indeed if 
some of the finest works of Gobrecht, 
Longacre, the Barbers, Morgan, and 
St. Gaudens would go to destruction 
because of excessive censorious 
practice by federal snoops. 

In detailing the history of this 
vendetta, I hope I have made it clear 
that neither side is innocent, but that 
the venality of early Mint officials 
and employees has blackened the 
public image of the Mint, and the 
barbs hurled by our numismatic an¬ 
cestors have brought retaliation 
lasting to our own day; a singular 
parallel on a small scale with politi¬ 
cal history the world over, whereby 
we today suffer the consequences of 
the most unconscionably grasping 
and stupid policies of long-forgotten 
congresmen, State Department pol¬ 
icy makers, generals and robber 
barons of the past, and similarly to¬ 
day the peoples of Europe suffer the 
consequences of the evils committed 
by their power-mad leaders of ear¬ 
lier generations. The ancient Hindus 
had a word for it—“karma,” mean¬ 
ing whereby future generations have 
to undergo the consequences of their 
ancestors actions. And the only 
favorable omen I can see is that we 
are at least a little more aware of 
the process than were our own an¬ 
cestors. Perhaps the ANA commit¬ 
tee can eventually help to repair the 
damanges inflicted by Director Kim¬ 
ball and his minions, making things 
a little easier for coin collectors of 
future generations — if indeed the 
world escapes atomic destruction 
long enough for them to be born and 
for numismatics to continue. 
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By ARLIE R. SLABAUGH 


|^ENERAL Ulysses S. Grant did 
have a log cabin! It is not, how¬ 
ever, the house shown on the reverse 
of the commemorative half dollar 
and dollar coined in 1922. The house 
depicted by the designer, Laura 
Gardin Fraser, is the house in which 
Grant was born a hundred years be¬ 
fore, on April 27, 1822. This house 
was a frame house with weather¬ 
board siding similar to that used on 


cabin.” (My own book describes it 
as “house where Grant was born” 
without elaboration, not considering 
it necessary to further point out that 
a house is not likely to be a log 
cabin.) The only exception I can 
seem to find to the myth among coin 
collectors that Grant’s birthplace on 
the commemoratives is a log cabin is 
an article by Elston G. Bradfield and 
James A. Friberg in the October, 




Grant Commemorative Half Dollar 


frame houses built today. On the 
coin it appears to have a hewn log 
exterior but that is because the de¬ 
signer faithfully reproduced its orig¬ 
inal appearance — if a frame dwell¬ 
ing isn’t kept painted the boards will 
in time gap or warp and have a 
rough appearance. Since then the 
house has been restored and can be 
seen today at Point Pleasant, Ohio 
as a small museum devoted to Grant. 


Grant Gold Dollar 

Yet all books on commemorative 
coins in the past that have included 
a description of Grant’s birthplace 
have invariably called it a “log 


1959 “Numismatist.” In this article 
persons who had seen the house at 
the time of the Civil War were 
quoted and other proofs given that 
Grant was born in a frame house. 
But either a lot of today’s research 
is going to naught or else those who 
read it too soon forget it. As I find 
that as recently as last year Grant’s 
birthplace on coins has been des¬ 
cribed as a “log cabin.” 

The error that the house on the 
commemoratives was a log cabin 
appears to have begun with Andrew 
W. Mellon, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time the coin was 
issued. He stated in his report for 
the fiscal year 1922 that the reverse 
of the coin was from “a sketch of 
the historic log cabin in which he 
was born.” And numismatic authors 
since then have repeated the error 
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and sub-treasuries, — five hundred car-loads, it is stated, — be melted up and recoined into 
fractional pieces, and released from “ innocuous desuetude ” by the mint-master’s crucible, is 
a question already earnestly debated. The Government, no doubt, would be glad to have the 
eagle wings on its silver dollars freed from their prison-house, and flying through the land on 
halves, quarters and dimes. But the silver miners see a new life for their ingots if the Govern¬ 
ment can be forced to purchase a sufficient supply to meet the demand, and thus enhance the 
price of the white metal. The solution of the problem will be watched with interest. 

THE 1804 DOLLAR AGAIN. 

The perennial story of the 1804 Dollar has again started on its travels. This piece is 
the “ Wandering Jew ” of numismatic fiction, but in the column which a recent issue of the 
Boston Sunday Herald devotes to numismatic subjects, the tale has some real foundation to 
rest upon, for it tells of the sale of one of these coins whose pedigree, up to a certain date, is 
on record. It will be remembered by some of our readers that in the Journal for April, 1891 , 
Mr. John A. Nexsen, one of the best known authorities on this particular coin, gave a list of 
twelve of these dollars, whose ownership is known, showing by whom they were then held, and 
the special distinctive marks (plain or lettered edge) of most of them. The eighth in Mr. 
Nexsen’s list was that known as the “ Dexter Dollar.” This, he said, “ Messrs. S. H. & H. 
Chapman claim to have purchased in Berlin, in 1884 . At their sale in May, 1885 , it was sold 
to Mr. J. B. Dexter, of Denver, for $ 1 , 000 .” The earlier history of this Dollar, before it was 
offered by the Chapman Brothers, has not been learned by collectors, but it is admitted to 
have been struck from the dies in the Philadelphia Mint; whether it has the plain or lettered 
edge Mr. Nexsen does not tell us in his notes. The Chapman catalogue would probably show, 
but it is not now at hand. This is said by the Herald writer to be the only one obtained 
abroad; in this he was mistaken, as the twelfth in Mr. Nexsen’s list was obtained from Kach 
& Co., of Vienna, in 1875 ; was sold by them to Mr. O. H. Berg, of Baltimore, and thence 
went to the cabinet of the late Mr. Thomas H. Garrett, for $ 740 , in 1883 . 

It is the eighth of these which has changed owners, according to the Herald. After Mr. 
Dexter’s death his piece went to Mr. R. G. Parvin, and about a year ago its story went the 
rounds of the press ; since that time a number of collectors have sought to purchase it, offer¬ 
ing, so we are told, as high as $ 1,500 for it, but without inducing Mr. Parvin to part with his 
treasure. Next, to continue the story, some one tried to buy it, to place it in the St. Louis 
Exhibition, and he too failed. “ Finally Mr. Parvin thought he had discovered the limit of 
bidding, and that no man would go over $ 1,500 in trying to get the coin. So, when he was 
asked to put a price upon it by Mr. H. G. Brown, of Portland, Oregon, he replied that he 
was not willing to dispose of it, but had set his price at $ 2 , 000 .” At this price Mr. Brown 
bought the piece, telegraphing Mr. Parvin to send on the dollar, “ C. O. D.,” and it went to the 
cabinet of that gentleman. This ends the authentic part of the story, so far as we can learn 
from the article we have quoted. Then follows the myth of the shipwreck of a vessel on its 
way to Africa, which was carrying the entire issue to Tripoli, which need not be given, as 
its lack of foundation has been shown. The number known is reduced to seven, including 
the restrikes, and the story repeated that these dollars, as we know them, were coined in 1804 . 
We believe that the best informed numismatists of the present day reject entirely the alleged 
story that any were coined in 1804 , and believe that the piece is merely an experimental issue 
of a period not long before 1840 , the date 1804 being selected because none of that dale were 
struck at the Mint, and the type substantially like that of the dollars of 1803 and earlier, was 
only a suggested return to the original design. The reasons for this conclusion were discussed 
at length in the Journal for July, 1899 , under the title “Numismatic Myths.” 

The chief interest of the Herald's amusing story lies in the fact that it places one of the 
accepted pieces, for the present, where it is likely to remain. Some other statements in the 
article require notice, but comment on these must be deferred. 
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ml is offe.ed for it abroad, and none 
ik hi-fi; the coinsand medals of Mexico, 
hilly represented sold at very good pri- 

v'es. indeed the demand for these both here 
a 1 abroad seems to be unabating; several of 
large French American medals, restruck 
a! the Paris mint at an average cost fif $4, 
h. sold for intrinsic value, etc. One of 
irest and most desirable medals in this 
a was the English medal in honor of 
1665 , with the titles dux ebor et al- 
. ( New York and Albany); after a sharp 
1 'est it was bought for a collector, at 
h50.50. %/* ml 

Concerning Parts IV and V, none were is¬ 
sued after the sales wi th printed prices as in 
the proceeding Nos, but we can still offer a 
few copies neatly priced at . 75 c each; we 
haxe also 2 sets of the entire series at $1. 
each. - 

October 23, 24. Ancient Coins, selections 
from the cabinet of Mr. R. H. Lawrence (not 
“the collection of,’’ a clerical error); Foreign 
copper coins, Crowns and its multiples, fine 
foreign gold coins, various properties, etc.; 
also an Addenda of rare coins and a Supple 
meat, making altogether 1033 lots. Cata¬ 
logue by Ed. Frossard; sold at Bangs & Co. 
Total proceeds $1704.49. We quote a few 
( >nly; 977, Syracuse decadrachm, of the high¬ 
est rarity and in beautiful condition, ioi.— 
(Smith-Ferguson sale, January 1883, one 
similar, not finer, 240.); 1793, Chain cent, 
red, uncirculated, 100.—; 1793, Wreath cent, 
a beautiful proof, in condition as it fell from 
the dies, $200,—; Birch’s large pattern cent, 
1792, good; 50. 

November 6, 7. American Coins, Medals, 
end Paper money. 1174 lots. Calatogue by 
J.riu W. Haseitine; sold at Bangs & Co. 

October 13 , etc . Catalogue of an important 
collection of Coins and Medals of America, 
Australia, Asia and Africa, also proclamation 
medals of Spain. 2355 lots. Catalogue by 
Adolph Weyl; sold at Berlin, Prussia. 








Among the rarities of the American —net 
the 1751—’58 French-American jetons ap¬ 
peared to contain one type heretofore un * 
known <$To. 7), this sold at M. 101: Thpre 
were a number of fine and uncirculated 
dimes, half dimes, cents, and half cents, of 
early dates, but none of decided rarity, bar¬ 
gains, all of them for those represented at 
the sale; the chief attraction however was 
No. 159, 1804 dollar, in uncirculated condi¬ 
tion, of which photographs have been exten¬ 
sively circulated in America This sold for y 
M. (Reichs mark. =240) 900. and 50 pfennig, ^ 
but without guarantee. If there was but one 
obverse and one reverse die of the 
i 8 o 4 , this is a skilful alteration because 
not from the same dies as the Parmelee 
lar, a genuine U. S. Mint restrike; if 
than one pair of dies were used at 
in 1804, this dollar, with the letters 
may be genuine, and in the latter 
great bargain tor the buyer. The foci 
neither guarantee would be given, nor 
ance that the coin would be t^ten 
bought conditionally above the M, 
would probably indicate thatgfhe owner 
grave doubt of its authentic^. Excepting 
tne above named coins, Qjwly American 
Peace medals etc., sold at figures generally 
hieher than New York auction prices. A 
very interesting catalogue, compiled with the 
unapproachable thoroughness of detail for ». 
which German numismatists are distin¬ 
guished. 


COMING SALES. 


' Besidq the two sales announced on our 
first page, we desire to call the attention of 
collectors to the large, important, and abso¬ 
lute sale of American and ancient coins and 
medals in gold and silver to be held by John 
W. Haseltine in Philadelphia, some titnc in 
January next. Catalogues for this sale can 
be obtained from us on application and we 
shall execute all orders in person, at the 
same liberal rates as for New \ 3 erk MiU f, 
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chkisti ANiss, Rev. Two bee hives, a swarm 
passing from one to the other; sedrm non 
animum MUTANT. In exergue, col. franc de 
l'am. 1756. 

*757 

24 . Bust in uniform, with ermine mantle, 
and hair tied behind. Rev. On a shell 
floating on the sea, Mars with lily,—shield and 
spear, and Neptune with his trident, view of 
the shore to left; parat ultima terra tri- 
umphos. In exergue, col. franc de l’amer- 
iQUE. 1757. 

1758. 

25 . Obverse, same as in No. 4 . Rev. A 
flock of birds flying over the sea, rocks to 
leit, and view of a city in the distance; 
LA DEM TRANS AF.QUOR A V1RTCS. In CXerglie, 
COI . I RANG DE LAM, I 758. 

26 . Obverse, same as in No. i. Rev. 
Same as last. 

27 . Laureated bust old features, with long 
hair tied behind the neck; b duviv below. 
Rev. Same as last. 

The Franco-American jetons are of size 
18 and 19 , American scale; all those with the 
King’s bust bear the legend Lud. XV., etc., 
they are found in silver and copper, but such 
restrikes as may be obtained at the French 
Mint may be ordered struck in any desired 
metal. 

THE 1884 TRADE DOLLAR. . 

Our critic of the Sandham sale recently al- 
• most openly insinuated that Trade Dollars have 
be-; “iett> manufactured at the Mint during 
■ -nt year, in other word* that notwith¬ 
standing the positive assertions of the Mint 
authorities to the contrary, a trade dollar with 
the date 1884 does exist. 

Vve hold that the plain but positive state¬ 
ment of the Mint officers on this point should 
be considered conclusive evidence, and they 
say that no 1 rade Dollars have been issued 
in the Philadelphia Mint, nor in any Mint of 
the United States during the present year, or 
dated 1884 . 


But as doubts on this point may still exist 
in the minds of those who heard the report, 
vve are authorized to make the following 
i offers: $100 cash each for any number of 
! United States Trade Dollars of 1884, coined 
! at the Philadelphia or other U. S. Mint; $25 
, cash down to any one who will show us such 
1 a dollar. 

It is time that absurd and untruthtul if not 
| slanderous statements about’so-called “deals” 

’ at the National Mint should cease. The 
j present management has proved itself most 
honorable, impartial and just, and no one has 
j unusual facilities to obtain pattern pieces and 
j proof sets, all collectors in this respect being 
1 treated alike, i. e., what is obta inable by one 
j at the Mint is obtainable by all. 

, It is true that certain dealers and collectors 
have lobbying friends in Washington, men 
who hang about the Coinage and Finance 
Committee rooms, also the Treasury de¬ 
partment. These men are at times enabled 
to secure pieces not issued to collectors at 
the Mint, but with this the Mint officers have 
nothing to do. They are required by law to 
furnish the Coinage committee of Congress 
a certain number of specimens of the pattern 
pieces, essays, and regular coinage of each 
year, what Congressmen do with these is 
none of their concern. They are no more re¬ 
sponsible for the action of these men than lor 
the laws they lrame. 

A careful study of the subject led us long 
ago to the belief that all trumped-up charges 
of favoritism in the distribution of pattern 
pieces made against the present Mint officers, 
were either purely malicious, or arose from a 
total ignorance ot the duties of those officers 
and of the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the legislative bodies at Washington. 

NUMISMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 

New York, March 1, 1884. 

Editor Numisma. —Mr. D. M. ! s communi¬ 
cation in the January number of your Journal 































scarcely more then iheir bullion value. I'his may 
arise from the duplication of medals allowed by 
the Kngli.-h War Office. Any honorably dis- 
cl'i ire*' 1 .soldier v -ath r. who has lost his medal 
or disposed of it, t an obtain a duplicate on me 
payment of a fee ot 5 shillings. Ft urn die fre¬ 
quency ot d’ *pt*ra:iou an immense nmnbei of 
English war medals have found (hen wav into 
the hands <v r, .Hectors and dealers, and some of 
the issues sell at wu iow prices in London. 


/'///-. COIN CQITECTIO.X OF THE V. S. 
MJ XT 

fut National Cabinet was organized in 1838, 
receiving it-, first official recognition by an appro¬ 
priation made bv Congress March 3, 1839. This 
appropriation was ‘tor specimens of ores and 
coins to be reserved at the Mint," and it has been 
continued through subsequent years to the pres- 
eni time Specimens of all issues of the regular 
M >.nes of Un : t»d States coins, pattern pieces, 
assay and .• . med.d- struck at the National 
Mint, :%re added from year to year; also coins 
and medals obtained by purchase or exchange, 
uni . • n • .dns leceived as bullion but withheld 
from the melting pot on account of their numis¬ 
matic v.iii’v . 

i n 1 Sfio a descriptive catalogue, entitled “ The 
Coins of all Nations," was published under the 
auspice- of die Director •»'. the Mint, the lion. 
|au»< Hu- S ■ wden. and picpared by Mr. George 
Bull. tin in charge of the cabinet. Valuable 
advice ■ ■ tss tnc<‘ l.t the w-• *k vert received 
from M Wvuun !.. Dubois. .V-istani Assaver 
and Curator, .1 dis mgm-hed cum -imp-' of the 
[a-1 iod. It was ,t . .1' an Me >rupi , 1:; m. but so 
costly . ' • opies were - >1 1 either to hook 

buyers 01 ■ > a nt visitors who cot; 

stautly throng a., -i.ru bmmmgs. 

The • mbe: -it. coirs ami medals tt _ io 

ent tu the ujo mal collection exceeds 12,000, all 
select, and s.>nte rimes valuable spec minis of 
even ‘tge ar. <•»*»•:}. in its etituet; . the col¬ 
lection is now by far the finest and largest, as well 
as the most important, in the country, in the 
djsp av made, pi aminem e is, of course, accordeu 


, to the American colonial am. ra- 
‘of which nearly entire series a • nr '..in¬ 
states lot the colonies, and in eln n : ■ n 
for the regular issue - of ‘..he Mm . it hiding cut- 

item j.auees an vl Hssa, • Flic •; hut 

■ countries ate grouped u ease., r.,u 

coins .. ancient Gj nan ■ ' 1 . 

coins of !• •• men it G , man 1 1 ,;v»: : .... ' . 

; Great Britain and uey.mdoocie • 

, land, and other European countries . coins .A the 
.Orient, and a large number of medals n latii.g »o 
important events or of distinguished individuals. 

In past years all dies used tor the gold, silver 
and copper coins were retained at the Min:, and 
•accumulated in a room devoted 10 this purpose, 
i No rule forbidding their use after the year foi 
which they w'ere made had been formulated, 
hence it was quite natural, when a demand for 
scarce dates sprung up with the collecting mania, 
some thirty years ago, that advantage ot this lax 
system should have been taken bv a <.\ 

unscrupulous dealers, aided ami abetted by 
• thoughtless Mint officials. The le-mh was a sur¬ 
reptitious issue of a number 01 rare com- ruck 
. from the original dies, among them sever.:’ . So 1 
dollars, 1827 quarter dollars, 180 j. and i,S_'3 <:• nm. 
half cents in the 40s, etc., all of which ever. 
found their way, for a consideration, inn. rii.■ 
cabinets of the collectors of he pci ••>!. i ll s 
nefarious practice final I \ caused > mupu i a 
favorable comment, it ret scam ml and, after a 
congressional investigation, all the dies wi, n had 
been preserved . were canceled and .! ; 

before a committee appointed I ; the j . 

and it was deciders and • nirmv! tic.: 1 : .,• * 
all dies prepared " u-.d at tin- Men -is.mui 
canceled \n 1 1< -t toyed at the end ot • . . , , . 

tim foi* .. • pn. venting tile in nvne. ol sm 11 a 

c>Jialemnabi.. practice. 

I he only exception tuh :s mm 1 , the 

case of <be- - a •wdun >11 uck by order ot t o. 

' gre>-s, of paesnieiuial and private medals. •' 
copies can always be .,lv . ■ • :<■ a; pc 

trig for them, on pa\ me;. .< n.\< a p:uu 1 he 
Mint also sells to • o.e tors and visions, during 
the year of coinage only, specimens 01 set- of the 
gold, -dver, uirkcl and copper coins ; n , ■ i 
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CPOFFHCY CHf)RL-rt>*J 

THE 1804 DOLLAR (?) 

A S THE years roll by and one by one, Numismatic frauds and fakes 
are being- thrown out of the cabinets of all discerning collectors, 
we deem that the time has come for the final disposition of that 
king of all fakes, the alleged 1804 Dollar. It is a well estab¬ 
lished fact that no dollars were coined by the U. S. in 1804, those bearing 
this date being charitably designated as “restrikes and^were^“ndoubtedlj 
struck since steam coinage was invented or from 1836 to 1860. The die. 
went out of the possession of the Government for several weeks, presum¬ 
ably not to be admired, but for the purpose of striking copies for dispersal 
and sale. The ones in the Philadelphia Mint collection are obviously 

modern frauds (again charitably called “restrikes") and any and all so- 

called 1804 Dollars that ever turned up, CANNOT be traced or authenti¬ 
cated There is also no doubt but that the so-called Dollars were at no 
time connected with the regular IT. S. coinage nor were they egally 
issued as dollars at any time. Some were struck at the Mm in about the 
year I860 through the political influence of R. L. Stuart, the old st^ar 
refiner, and other noted collectors of that period, but the coinage of them 
aroused such a disturbance, that most all of them were returned to the 
Government, but there is no evidence that they ever reached the melting- 
pot. It is no unusual thing for alleged 1804 Dollars to turn up from time 
to time in Germany or elsewhere, from ex-employees of the Mint or then- 
estates. Regarding the one that was purchased in I hiladelphia tor the 
late J B Dexter of Colorado, when the purchaser discovered its fishy 
authenticity, he commenced suit for the p irehase price and the decision as 
to its genuineness, was l^ft to Mint employees, who never were nor ever 
will be experts or numismatists in any sense of the word. They decided l. > 
that because it contained the proper amount of silver and “looked natural 
that it was genuine. So they did with the notorious 1823 counterfeit cent, 
also by your leave called “restrike.” On one occasion when such a piece was 
seized at a coin sale, these wise experts (?) declared that it got. out by 
mistake, when the facts of the case are that the cent was coined OUT SIDR, 
the Mint from cast-off dies formerly sold as junk, one of 1823 obverse 
being muled with a reverse of about 1818. So it was upon the judgment 
of such eminent (?) authorities, that Mr. Dexter discontinued his suit and 

this particular coin was left in his possession. . . 

Even the Parmelee 1804 Dollar which had the reputation of being the 
most perfect and reliable specimen of its kind, and formerly supposed to 
be genuine, was sold without guarantee when the Parmelee collection was 
sold at Public Auction in 1890, the cataloguers merely quoting the descrip¬ 
tion of Mr. Cogan from the Sandford Sale catalogue in 1874. Mr. Oogan 
himself never really believed that there EVER were any 1804 Dollars, for 
he says in his -‘Table of Gold, Silver and Copper coins N< > 1 issued by the 
U. S. Mint,” (page 4,) “No Dollars issued from 1804 to 1835 INCLUSIV E.’ 
To return to the Parmelee dollar, even with its great reputation, having 
been used for comparison with all others, only sold for $570.00 and would 
not have realized nearly as much were it not for the fact that MR. BYRON 
REED, a millionaire collector “supposed” he needed it to complete his set 
' of dollars. So the 1804 dollars that crop up from time to time, as they 
stand to-day, even if genuine, could not be classed as rare as many other 
American coins, from point of number, and it remains the “boogaboo” of 
all American collectors. E^en the Mint records of coinage of that par¬ 
ticular period do not refer to the dates on the coins stiuck dm iug any past 
year, as dies were used till worn out, otherwise we would have dollars 
of 1805 and half-dollars of 1816, while half-dollars of 1815 would be 
unknown, instead of being easily obtained, showing lack of value of Gov¬ 
ernment records of coinage of dates. 

The prominent dealers have declared for many years “no authentic 
originals known, all die frauds of one kind or auother” or as the little red 
book says “Restrikes, none believed to have been struck in the years they 
are dated $150.00.” So in summing up let us state that the genuine 1804 
Dollar is a myth, originated by unscrupulous coin dealers, and fostered by 
an ignorant press, and all numismatists should take warning and refrain 
from encouraging such chicanery, and relegate the 1804 Dollar, (?) the 182e 
Cent restrike (?) and the 1795 Jeffefson Cent (?) to the melting-pot or junk- 
box where such fakes and frauds properly belong. The carefully prepared 
list of 1804 Dollars which the Hon. John A. Nexen printed in the Journal 
of Numismatics some years ago, contained just 13 specimens, but as 13 is 
a somewhat unlucky number, let us add 8 more, making 21 known, for just 
eight more have turned up since that time and there may be “others.” 

GEOFFREY CHARLTON ADAMS, M. A. 

[Paper to be read before The Chicago Numismatic Society, at meeting 
September 2d, 1904.] 




